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MAKING 


DEVISES, 


TREATING OF 


y_{4 icks, Symboles, Emblemes, 


ntences, Parables, Reverſcs of Medals, 
1 a= Blazons, Cimiers, Cyphers and Rebus. 


"Written in French by He nkxvEsm1 xx x = Eſquire, 
| Interpreter to the French King for the 
Latine and Greek Tongues : 


7 Tranſlated into Engliſh, and embeliſhed with divers Braſſe 
4 Figures - T. B, of the Inner Temple, Gent. 
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Whereunto is added 


A Catalogue of Coxonet-Devises 


both on the Kings, and the Parliaments fide 
in the late Warre. 
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LONDO N. 
1 Printed for Richard Royſton, and are to be ſold at the 
| Angell in Ivie Lane, 1648, 
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GENTRY of ENGLAND. 


AT His Piece (being fent me out of 
V France, as a double rarity, both in 
reſpect of the ſubje&tand the qua- 
ESD, lity of the Author)I had no fooner 

read,- then (taken with its ingenuity) I was 

moved to cloathe it in an Engliſh habit, part- 
| ly out of envy, that other Nations ſhould glo- 
to have out-knowne us in any Art, eſpeci- 
ally ingenious, as is this of Deviſes , whiech-be- 

| ing the proper badges of Gentlemen, 'Coim-- 
manders, and perſons of Honour, may _ 
A 2 chal- 

# 


— 


challenge . their countenance and -favour, 
whereunto tis ſacred. | 
My Author affirmes himſelfe to be the firſt 
hath written of this ſubje& in his Mother- 
rongue ; and | might fay the like here, were ic 
,not that] find a ſmall parcell of it-in Cam- 
dens Remaines , under the title of Inpreſes, 
which are in effe&t the ſame with Deviſes. 
Thence, you may gather, that the Kings of | 
England, with the Nobility and Gentry, have 
for ſome hundreds of yeeres (though Deviſes 
arc yet of far greater Antiquity) both eſteemed 
and made uſe ofthem : onely in former times 
they arrived not (as now) to that height Bf 
perfeCtion ; for they ſometimes did (as the 
unskilfull ſtill doe) make ule of Mottoes with: 
out figures, and figures without Mottoes. We 
read that Hen. the 3. (as liking well of Remu- 
neration,) commanded to be written (by way 
of Deviſe) in his Chamber at Woodſtock, 


Qui non dat quod amat,non acciprt ille quod optat. | 


Edw.the3-borefor his Deviſe the rayes of the 
SnnaMecaming from a cloud without any 
O 


fotto.. Edmond of Langley, Duke of York , bore 


Q * 


EN Dedicatory. | 
a Faulcon in a Fetter-lock, implying, that he 
was locked up from all hope and polsibility 
of the Kingdome. Hen. the 5. carryed a burn- 
ing Creſſet, lometimes a Beacon, and for Motto 
(but not appropriate thereunto) Une SANs 
Pu s, one and no more. Edw.the 4. bore the Sun, 
after the Batrell of Mortimers-Crofle, where 
three Sunnes were ſcene immediately conjoys- 
ning in one. Hen. the 7. in reſpe&t of the uni- 
on of the two Houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
by his marriage, uſed the White Roſe united 
with the Red, ſometimes placed in the Sunne. 
Bur in the raigne of Hen: the 8. Deviſes grew 
more familiar, and ſomewhat more perfect, 
by adding» Motrves unto them, in imitation of 
the Italians and French (amongſt whom there 
is hardly a private Gentleman, bur hath his par- 
ticular Deviſe ) For Hen. the 8. at the inter- 
view berweene him -and King Francis ' the 
firſt, whereat Charles the fift was alſo preſent, 
uled for his Deviſe an Engliſh Archer in a 
greene Coat drawing his Arrow -to the head, 
with this Motto, Cut Aprzreo, Prxesrt; 
when as at. that time: thoſe m:ghty Princes 
banding one againſtanother, wrought him for 


their owne particular. 


A} To 
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The Epfle 
To the honour of Queene Jane, (who dyed 
willingly to ſave her child: King Edward) a 
Phenix was repreſented in his Funerall fire 

w with this Motto , Nascatur UT ALTER. 
{ Queene Mary bore winged Time , drawing 
\ _ Truth out of a pit, with VERITAS TemroRs 
| Fil1a. Queene Elizabeth upon ſeverall occaſ1- 
ons uſed many Heroicall Deviſes , ſometimes *' 
a Sive without a Motto, (as Camden relates) and * 
| at othertimes theſe words without figure, V1- 

| 


DEo, Taceo, and SEMPER Eapem. Kin 
Tames uſed a.,T hiftle and a Roſe united , and a 
| Crown over them, with this Mitto Hen RICUS 
| Rosas, REGNA Jac oBUs. Pr. Henry (beſides 
| that Deviſ viſe which is appropriate to the Princes 
| of Wales) made uſe Mis Motro, without fi- 
| gure, Fas EsT ALioruM QuzRERE REGNA. 
| And His Majeſtic that now is , that other of 
| | Curisro AuseicE ReGNo. Our Prince 
beares (as all the Princes of Wales have done © 
| ſince the black Prince) for his Derviſe (which ' 
| * A learned L 
| writes « of 9. WE commonly though corruptly call the Prin- | 
Nd be Ei CES Armes) a Coronet beautified with three 
| Sn=,ie.yur Offrich feathers, and for Motto, ® Icy Diex, 
p dritziſbtongee, 1. 6. 1 ferve, in the Saxon tongue , alluding © 
| that 
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| Dedicatory. 
chat of the Apoſtle, The heire while he i a childe, 
fereth nothing from a ſervant. 
wt late Wi of Eflex, when he was caſt 
downe with ſorrow, and yet to be employed 
in Armes, bore a ſable Shield without any fi- 
re, but inſcribed, Pax Nutla Ficura 
DoLok1. Sir Philip Sidney (to. trouble you with 
no more) denoting that he perſiſted alwayes 
one, depainted out the Caſþian Sea, ſurrounded 
with its ſhoares, which neither ebberth nor- 
floweth, and for Motto,Sine Reeruxu. 

Some may object, that in regard Tiltings, 
Tournaments, and Maſques, (where Deviſes 
were much in requeſt) are for the preſent latd- 
aſide, therefore Deviſes are of lefle ule. 

Whereto I anſwer, that as thoſe Juſting or 
am owes are diſuſed, ſo: have vve now an 
earneſt, though much to be lamented Warre, 
vvhich renders them more uſefull then ever, I 
meane for Cornets and' Enſignes , And of 
thele, let me alſo give you ſome examples our 
of the preſent. times. On the Kings party, one 
beares for his Cornet-Deviſe Saint Michael kil- 
ling the Dragon for the figure, and for Moree, 
Quis-/UrT Deus ? ods. is ſo bold as to 

: beare 


The Epiſtle 


beare the picture of a Ktig Crowned'and Ar- 


med,vvith his Sword drawne, and this Morro, 
MELIius EST. MOKRI-IN BELLO, QUAM: VL 


DERE 'MALA 'GENTIS NOSTBZ Athird bears 
onely a Dye, vvith U Tr cunque: quapratus. 


« rhe vere. A fourth figures the beaſt called an EErmne F | 


liſts ſay that yy; this Motto, MALL.EM MoRI 
this beaſl w'lh 


dye, then de file 


Quan Fa- 


rather chooſe tt DART, A fift poatonce five hands ſnatching at 


boy fi Writ. 


a* Crown, defended by an armed hand and 
ſword from a Cloud, vvith this Motto, Rep- 
pITE CzsAar1. Afixt figures a Landskip of a 
pleaſant Country, vvith houſes, corne , &c. 


» 1nvaded by beggerly people, and for Motto, 


BarBarRus Has SEGETES ? &c. 

On the Parliaments party vve find one bea- 
ring in his Cornet,the Sun breaking through a 
Cloud, with ExuxGaT ET DISSIPABUNTUR. 
Another repreſents a Deaths-head,and a Law- 
rell-Crown,, vvith Moss ver vieToRIa, 
A third figures an atmed man, preſenting a 
ſword to a Biſhops breaſt, with Visne Ep1- 
SCOPARE ? the Biſhop anſwering, Noro, 
NoLo , Noo. A fourth {ayes onely (with- 


out any figure) TaxvzM BONA CAuSA. TRIUMPHAT, - 


A fift repreſents the Sunne, dilſsipating a lou» 
dy 


Dedicatory.. 
dy ſorme, with PosT NnuB1ta PHOEBAUS. 


A fixt, figures an armed man , hewing off the 
corners of an Univerſity Cap with his ſword, 


and this Motto, MuTo QUADRATA RKOTuUN- 


DIS, GCC. 

Now though theſe Deviſes for the moſt part 
argue wit in the Compolers,yetmany of them 
are either imperfect or defeRive, which may 
be attributed to the want of the. preſcribed 
rules of this Art, which this Treatile doth af- 
ford you,together with a Synopſis or ſhort view 
of Heroglyphicks, Emblemes , Reverſes of Medalls, 
and all other inventions. of vvit,. vvhich any 
vyayes relate thereunto. I might alſo ſhew you 
here how many ſeveral waies Deviſes are uſeful 
(penny for Seals, being drawn from ſome 
eſlentiall part of the bearers Armes) but that I 
hold it not fit to foreſtall the Reader in a Pre- 
face. I am onely to beg pardon for my lefle po- 
liſhr tyle,(which I hat the rather hope to ob- 
tain, ſince things of this nature require a plain 
delivery,rather the elegancy or affected phrale) 
not doubting but that the diſcovery of this 
Art will yeeld ſo great contentment to you, 
whoſe wits are elevate as farre above the vul- 

a gar, 


E 


The Fpiſtle, exc. 
ar, aSare your rankes and qualities, that in 
ud Academicall Sesſton, you will decree 
the Author to be your Preſident, the Art your - 
'SExerciſe. 
| 


Wa, 


Ex Adib. Interioris 
Templi 27. Mart. T.B. 
1646. 
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THE AUTHORS 
PREFACE 
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been ſonght ard deſired by many, but very 
ew have been able to put it in execution. Paulus 
Jovius (one of the choiceft wits of his time, and the 
firſt that enriched us with this Art) confeſſeth ingenu- 
ouſly, that of himſelfe be could never make any one 
whereof he could be entirely -jatisfyed.” Johannes 
Andreas Palazzi inferrs from thence, that if it be 
a difficult matter to frame a Devile, compleated with 
all its properties, That a Fortiori it is a hard thing to 
preſcribe precepts, and ſcore out the way to attaine to 
that perfeftion. As for my ſelfe I confeſſe freely, that 
being moved unto and inſtrutted by my late Pncle Ro- 
bert Eſtienne in making Deviles, eight and twenty 
yeares agoe, I made a greater quantity then and found 
it aleſſe labor, then now, that I know the excellency iy 
4 2 - 
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The Preface. 
| as  ſubtility of the Artwlerein Terily T have taken ſo great 
| delight, that the exerciſe of Arms , could never divert 
me from ſo noble an employment, which hath alwaies 
been to me a well-pleaſing recreation amidſt the fa- 
tigues of war. And as I endeavoured (as necr as poſſi- 
ble) to attaine to the perfeftion of this Art, I applied 
my ſelfe (with equall care) to read the Greek, Latine, 
Italian , and French Authors , who have treated of 
Hieroglyphicks, Symboles, Emblemes, &nig- 
maes, Armories, Cimiers, Blazons, Reverles 
of Medalls, Deviſes,and ſuch like myentions of Wit, 
which have ſome. relation to each other, T diſtinguiſhed 
them the one from the other, for my own particular uſe, 
and collefted thence all that ſeemed moſt notable unto 
me. At length being ſolicited by my friends (who had 
a great opinion of my ability for theſ? Eſjaies,) I have 
ad ventured to publiſh this little Traftate, devoid of all 
graces and embelliſhments, contenting my ſelfe onely to 
diſcover to others the light which T could receive from 
famous Authors , To the end that thoſe who have leſſe 
experience herem then my ſelfe, may reap fome profit 
thence. 4nd that I may excite ſome better Genius 
(wherewith this age is much more enriched then the pre- 
cedent) to improve my deſign and ſupply my defefts ; 
From ſuch T hope happily to. gaine ſome . favour (though 
otherwiſe my labours ſucceed not, according to my aime) 
| ſince 


| The Preface. 
, | ſence I am the firſt that | hath treated of this ſubjeft in 


our mother tongue. In a word, there's no begianing, but 
| is difficult, nor is there any Peſant (though never ſo 
3 ſimple) that merits not ſome kind of recompence ; in 
' having been a guide and ſhewed the way'to a great num- 
ber of Captaines, who following it, have atcherved their 
noble deſrgnes. 

T am then reſolved to entreat of Hieroglyphicks, 
Symboles, and reyerles of Medalls, of the d4nci- 
ents (and of thoſe but ſummarily, becauſe many have 
already beaten the ſame Tra) ſince moſt Writers 
draw the origin of them from our Deviles ; Nor will 
T lofe the opportunity to ſay ſomething of &nigma's, 
Emblemes, Gryphes, and 'Parables,” As -atfo of 
Armes, Cimiers, ' Blazons, Cyphers, and Re- 
bus, which the un-knowing confound with Deviſes, 
according to the neceſſity of the diſcourſe, which ſhall 
oblige us to unfold their differences. We ſhall obſerve 
the definition and Etimologie of Deviles, their origin 
and antiquity, their utility and finall end. We ſhall (to 
render them perfe&t) recite the rules of their bodies, 
which ſome call figures,and of theirMottoes which ar e 
termed Soules and words, with the relation they have 
each to other, the places from whence they ought to be 
drawne ,and generally all that is to be obſerved in brinz- 
ing aDevile to perfetion ; yet without undertakin? to 

a } eſta- 


The Preface. 
eſtabliſh ſuch inviolable Rules, either by my owne par- 
ticular opinion, or in the name of the Italians, but that 
I will ſubmit my Iudgment to the more learned in this 
Art. Nor will it be held reaſonable that we altogether 
ſubje& our jelves to the Italian Laws mm this occurrence 
of fo ſmall concernment, ſince in all things elſe they are 


accuſtomed to receive Law from our Armes. 


Henry Eftienne 
S* des Foſlez. 


APazis, 


. Acheve dimprimer pour la premiere fois 
le10. Mars, 1645., | 
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« Tomy Noble Friend , 


M: Tromas BLounrt, 
Y upon his Tr anſlation. 


He” could I ſtyle, or thinke my ſelfe a Friend | 
To thee or Learning, ſhould I not commend 
This curious Picce of thine £ So full of wit 
As not to praiſe it, ſhews a want of it. 
Well may I terme it thine, ſo many things 
Added by thee, withrare q 04 wmow_ » 
The ſubje lauds.ir ſelte : the heavenly ſpheare 
» The Elements, and works of Nature beare 
'The matter of this Art, from whence to draw 
The life-conferring forme thou giv'ſt the Law. 
What Enſigne, Armes, or Aitionthat aſpires, 
But, rocomplear it, an Impreſe requires ? 
What generous Soule will in a noble wa 
His Miftrefſe Court, and not his wit diſplay 
+ In ſome Deviſe ? Let thoſe who have bur ſoule 
' Enoughto cate and drinke this work controulc : 
Wits will applaud tr, atid the moſt refin'd 
Diſcloſe moſt Entertajoments for the Minde, 


FLW. Ar.. 


The Names of the Greek, Latine, 


Italian, and French Authors 


cired in this Treatiſe. 

Anlu Gelline, Hipparebus, 
Alexander. Hor ace, 
Alciat. Johannes Bodinus. 
Athenens, _ Torely Fans. ; 
Ariſtotle. annes Andreas Palazzi. 
Ale xandro Farra, | Lacan, 
Antipater. Lniedovice Dominici, 
Arvig1o, R Moſcopnlus. 
Ac ico Renovate. _ Olaw Magnw. 
Bible. Origen, 
Buden, Orus Apollo 
Bargagls. Ovid, 
Bartholomy T atgio. Panlu lovine. 
Canſſinu. Phils the Jew. 
Cicero. | Pythagor as. 
Clearchi. * | Pierine, 
Clemens Alexandrinw. Porphiring. 
Charles Eftiennies hiſtory, Pindarn. 

of Lorraine, Panuſaxias, 
Diomedes, Petrarch. 
Donatw, Plutarih. 
Demetrius Phalerins., 1 P. Critus, 
Ds Bell. | Anfſinu Aquilienſis, 
<A(chylms Ruſcell, 
Emnſebins, Stacie, 
Epitten, Salmxim. 
Fabine. Scipuone Ammirats. 
Fr aſlaglate Introxate. —_— 
Gabriel Simeons. 
Hannibal Care, ral 
Herodotus. Valerins Probe. 
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TREATING OF 
| Hieroglyphicks, Symboles, Emblemes, 


Anigma's, Sentences, Parables, Roverſes 
of Mcdalls, Armes, Blazons ' Cimiers, 
Cyphres and Rebus. 


CHapP, I. 
= Of Hieroglyphicks. 


Here is no doubt, but that after the Hebrewes, the 
Egyprians were the firſt that did molt preciſely 
NEV addict themſclyes to all manner of Sciences ; nor 

| FAY did they profefſe any one, which they eſteemed 
Ps more commendable, then that of Hierog lyphicks, 
| which held the firſt rank among Fark £m Di- 
Net lines, whereof Adobe had without doubt a perfect 1des, ny the 
holy Scri teſtifie z From whence we gather, that be was ab- 


Bn (aan Egy ptians. T 
; 9 
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A a xt 3: os 


* Euſthiue 


of Heliopoluc ) 


of Hieroglyphicks, 


oneetry, and 
with this hidden 


And Pythogeras ( whoſe 
ed it into Greece, where he enrich'd it with 
many Symboles that beare his name. 

everthelefle it is not ble, that the Egyptians were abſo- 
lutely the firſt Authors of this Learning, fince * Alexander (in the 


makes mention Hiſtorie of the J ewes which he compiled ) faith, that Abrabans 


of this Author 


$ + 


* lived ſore ccrtaine time inthe City of Heliopolis with the Egyp- 


tian Prieſts, to whom he taught Afrologie, which be gloried to 
have received by Tradition from Exech, And truly, the Prineiples 
of other Sciences could not be infuſed by Abraham into the minds 
of Poſterity, without theſe kinds of Symboles and fnigm«s, 
which ſerveas « Rind or Bark to conſerve all the myſteries of our 
Anceſtors wiſdome. _ | 
Beſides, God framing this world with ſuch varieties of livi 

creatures,(et before the eyes of our firft Parents ine drnaghts ad 
reſenblances, whence men perceive , as through the tra- 
v<rie of a Cloud, the infupportable rayes of his Divine Majeſty. 
Therefore Epiftcrs to 200d purpoſe hath notcd, that men have | 
within their ſoules 5: Ow une, ſome Symboles and marks of 
his Divinity, whichkGod imprints 10 us,by the Species of all thoſe * 
obj-Ats wh'ch he (ery before opr eyes. *T was for the ſame reaſon 
that ſo many objets which preſented themſelves tothe view of 
Adam, Enoch, Moſes, and the other Patriarchs, were 04 ſo many 
Charters illuminated by the Divine ſplendour,by menos where» 
of the Eternall Wiſdeme did bis name inte the haurt of 
man. And 1 am the rather of this epinjen, becauſe ] ſee, that all 
thoſe, who (moved by the RR trexed af che myſte- 
ries of eur Religion, have ihrow under the veiles of Fi- 
gures and Sym ; we ſea nothing more io the one 
and the ather Tcftament. And truly the Hebrewes did {o cfteeme 
ths yay of ſpeaking and Writing dy ureſtees, that oll edele 
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| | diſcourſes which were ſubtile and i 
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of Hieroelyphichs, 


, Wd had in them 
mach gracqund exmenath, they Mas CcnaL,which word 
is ly undcrſtood of Parables and Simzilitudes. 

ut that which begot credulity that the Egyptians were the 
firſt inventersof this Science, was the great eltceme they had of 
it, and the mulcirude of Figures which are engraver by them ia - 
all Monamettter Antiquity, 

Philethe Jew faith, That the Seience of the Egyptiing is two- 
fold ; The one walgar, plaine andexpoſed toull the world,to wit, 
Geometry, Aftyolegie, Arizhwericks, and Maſique : The other ob- 
firuſe and ſacred, called Hirroglyphicks, which by the meanes of 
ſome Symboles md Enigma's, did contain the grave «nd ſerious 
myſerics as well of the faculty of Theologie as of Phifiologie and 
Policy : And this wasonely common the moſt learned 
Prieſts. Therefore Origen calleth this Science of Sytmboles, 
lems wtpars, boly letters. 

Morcever, the Egyptians were wont to ſay, that there was a cer- 
taine divine power that prefided in the ſcience of Hi icks, 
and illuminated the underſtandings of thoſe who ſtndyed it, by 

ing thoſe ſhades of darknefle occurring in the Mcanders and 
iguitics of ſo great diverſity of things, to conduR them to 2 
and true knowledge of their CharaQters. 

The places whereon they inciſcd theſe Figures,to conſerve their 
memory, were their labotious Obeliſques, the well-wrought 
Frontiſpieces of their Temples, and the huge bulk of thei Pyre» 
mides, whereof Lace» makes mention in theſe Verſes : 

Nondam fluminees Memphis contexere libros 

Nover at, in ſaxu tantum wolneyeſy, fer eq; 

Sewulptaq; ſervabant magicas animalia 4. 
Nor yet knew A{-mphu (now grand Cairo nam'd) 
With fluid Inke to write what they'd bave fam'd : 
Birds, Beaſts of ftone, engraven ſhapes they us'd, 
As fignes, and bookes, of what they deeply mus'd. 

mm epanciek Fymnntdan, edit the hay hve ke 
engraven upon ith, that they did not make 
uſe of Letters,as we doe, but that one onely Letter did ſometimes 
_—_— word, and one ſole word « ſentence, anddid alſo expreſſe 
t ty REI i 
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of Hierog lyphicks. 

they meant a Kitg that oughe to obſerve moderation and clemen- 
cie amid the rigour of his Laws : and ſo of other Examples, 
which I omit, te avoid prolixity. 

Nor did the Egyptians onely make uſe of theſe Hieroglyphicks, 
for that Science did extend to other Nations, even to the Septen- 
trionalls, as Ola »e witneſſes. We have the example of 
1danthura, King of the Scythians, in Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
threatning Warre againſt Darixe , inſtead of « Letter , ſent him « 
Mouſe, afrng, a Bird, a Dart, and a Plough , giving him to under- 
ſtand, that he would conſtraine him to deliver up his Empire to 
him : By the Mouſe meaning the Houſes ; by the Frog, the Wa- 
ters ; by the Bird, the Ayre ; by the Dart, the Armes ; and by the 
Plough, the Soyle. % 

Others expound it thus : That ifthey did not fly like Birds, or 
hide themſelves like Mice in the ground, or like Frogs in the wa- 
ter, that they ſhould not avoid the power of his Armes, denoted 
by the Dart. ” 

The Symbole, Anigma, Embleme, Fable and Parable d 
—_— have affinity with this Science, yet they differ in ſome 
reſpeRs. 


Crap, II. 


of Symboles. 

TT word Symbole hath z large extent, according to the num- 

ber of its ſignifications : for being derived <Þs 75 ovuS<oua 
1 evbte, this word Symbelum mult of neceffity have many In- 
terpretations, Which the Grammarians as well Greeks as Latines 
have noted : For ſometimes it ſignifieth that which any one 
brings for his part by way of contribution to x Feaſt, other whiles 
it is taken for the Feaſt it ſelfe : ſometimes for a Seale for Let- 
ters, and ſometimes it ſignifieth the order, watch-word, or ficld- 
word, given to Captaines and Souldiers, and divers other things, 
which draw their origin from thence. Beſides, it importeth a 
kind of preſage or token of ſome future event ; ſuch as defire to 
know more of it may conſult Aoſcopulne, But that which is for 
our above all this, it alſo ſignifies the Armes of a Towne, 
orthe Mcdal of a Prince, And as the Greeks made uſe of Symboles 
for their Citics and Lawes, ſo alſo for intricate ſentences and my- 


of Symbole f, c 


ſticall matters. Therefore Ruffinus Aquilienſis (aith , that for this 
reaſon, the Apoſtles publifhed theit Symbole, by which they de- 
clared thir beleefe concerning Religion. Even ſo the Pythago- 
reans in a myſticall and abſtraſe ſenſe, did by Symboles briefly de- 
monſtrate that which they would have to be obſerved. In a 
word, the property of Symboles is to be concealed and enve- 
loped in Labyrinths of obſcure ſentences, which hath been ſo 
much obſerved by Pythagor «s,that thereby we know thoſe which 
are his. 
Moreover, Demetrixs Phalerine doth note one thing in Sym- 
boles worthy obſervation, That a great ſenſe ought to be compri- 
ſed —_— gravity eo _ \ yy » Whereof he gives | _ 
an example, when we ſay, that the * Cigales the prod hs wor 
as Rn to ſay,the trees are felled. Therefore brevity ai — kind of thick, 
a ccrtaine gravity, comprehending many thing#undcrone and the and mouthl: di: 
ſame fignification, is the property ofa Symbole. flyes, which 
There are ſome Symboles which are of the nature of Proverbs, 9*4inarilyficon 
and Pythagor a himſelfe made uſe of them, as when he ſaith , Zx {75% 5nd tag 
omni ligne non fit Mercurins, giving to underſtand, That all wits fcreaking & 
are net — of Learning. ſhion)both day 
It isalſo to be noted,that they are of three kinds, Morall, Naty- 2nd night : 
rall, and Theological, Andthat which is propoſed to us in theſe {j"'"8 90ely of 
Sy mboles, by meanes of the Corporeall ſenſes, doth penetrate our ,eq_,pictphey 
underſtandi . draw into them 
> exe \ ear from whom I have rnb - moſt by _— 
which I have ſpoken concerningHicroglyphi —_— 
Book he compil:d thereof, That Symboles ( afro fignification prckes laced 
wetrcat of ) arenoother, then the (ignes of ſome intricate thing : | 


2 . or(a5 Baudews would haveit) they are but fimilitudes and reſem- 


blances of things naturall. 

Hereunto 1 will adde, That the Ancients thernſclves made uſe 
ef Symbolcs inſtead of Epitaphs, upon the tombes of the dead, 
without ary other Inſcription, as it is to be ſeene in one of Anti- 
_ pn ary of a woman,on whoſe Urne were engraven a 

ridle, a ſtall, and a Cock ; The Cock fignified Vigilance ; 
the Bridlc,that ſhe was the Moderatrix ef the houſe;zand the Head- 


| fall, that ſhe was retentivein words. There 1s another cx- 


ample hereof in the let Salmazings his Exercitations upon 
Pliny. 
B 3 CHAP, 


CuaP,s II, 
Of the Anima. 


FF Nigmais n Greek word, which fignifieth an obſcure and in- 
tricate ſpeech or ſentence, ſo that in holy Scripture it is often 

taken for a myſticall and abſtruſe matter, and Philoſophers them- 

ſelves, with other famous Authors, kave attributed the nameef 

Symbols to Enigma's. Gellins faith, that £neymux's are allo cal- 

led Gryphes, from the name of a certain Net, foraſmuch as at Ban- 
(where 


uets «£nigma'7 are much in requeſt ) the underftandi 
of the m———_— nets ) oblente queſt 
ofs. Amongſt the Greeks they alſo took their denomination 
from Cups atal Goblets, fot that they are uſed amongſt ſuch in- 
rumerits. But l#t vs leave this Diſcourſe to Grammarians, az al» | 
Gryphe und Enigma, tocometo the de- 


an ob- 
, or it 1s 
Fabin — meager Skres 
Aug. 

eÞs vi airits + ie, 


obſcurity therein is « 


; ments and it 
as ſuch queſtions doe wher mens 
to contentment of the 
only ,ſotne 


opinions Aulu Grlies - 
eh) doe allow otthem in ſeriotty matterg, and in other fubj:&s 
of Mee. In times paſt rewards wete affigned to thofe 
that could explicate -nigme';, when tontrarywiſe, thoſe that 
were Non-plus'd by them, were condemnedin a certaine Fine. 

| CHAP. 


of Emblemes. 


Cuay: IV, 

Of Emblenes. 
y frye ctr brnfayrr gry Aion og 

withſtanding in t drawing 

the Curtaine from beferc the -£=i ——_ war) 
mags Por Goa CCS 
Symbele, which me erin by which fome 
tee mmeek Yee an Example. 


TY OTOarT SATST7 


Of Parables. 


and the ſenſe to our underſtanding : therefore they muſt be ſomes 
thing covert, ſubtile, pleaſant and fagnificative. So that,if the pi- 
Rures of it be too common, it ought to have a myſticall ſenſe ; it 
they be ſomething obſcure, they muſt more clearly informe us by 
the words, provided they be analogick and correſpondent, Thus 
much for the «£»igme may ſuffice, ſince Alciat , and many other 
Authors have entreated thereof more at large. 


OO — 
— _ . a w” un— 


on" Cuav. V: 
of Parables and Apolegnes. 


72 Parable is a ſimilitude taken from the forme tothe forme, 
according to Ariftorle : thatis to ſay, a Compariſon in one 
or many. afteRions of things, otherwiſe much unlike, Thoſ: 
Grammarians are miſtaken, that affirme, that a Parable cannot be 
taken but from things feigned, for it may be drawne from any 
Hiſtory, as well Naturall as Morall, and ſometimes from Fables, 
but in ſuch caſe Parables are properly called Apologwes, fuch arc 
thoſe of <£/op. 

There are two kinds of Parables, the one vulgar ; which com- 
prehends the common and triviall fimil:tudes ; the other ſacred, 
which is drawnefrom a more holy and myſticall do@rine, 

I have ſpoken of all theſe things in the firſt place, to the end, 
that viewing the definition and natures of them, we be not hence- 
forth troubled to diſcerve them from Devi/es, whereof we are a- 
boat to commence our Diſcourſe, 


——— 


Cuar VI. 
of the Etimologie and Definition of Deviſes. 


CONSnn , Scarcity reſtraines me on the one ſide, and Super- 
| (row iſtrats me on the other. I find not ary men that we 
me the Etimologie of this word, Deviſe : And in its definition the 
Italians have ſo many different opinions , that it is a hard matter 
to diſcover which of them is the belt. 

- Thoſe that have written of Devs/es in Latine, as 7 ipotion, = 
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of Deviſes. _ 
hath made an ample colleRion of them) calls it Hierogr aphie » be- 
cauſe ( ſaith he ) it is « more ſacred Gghnification of the thing, or of 
the perſon, which is not onely expreſſed, but alſo imprefled with 
CharaRers and Letters. He calls it ſacred, not onely becauſe the 
invention in it ſelfe is ſacred, if you attribute it tothe Egyptians ; 
or for that almeſt every thing was by the Pagans cſteemed holy, 
and to be honoured with Divine Worſhip ; But alſo, becauſe that 
after the manner of myſteries,it concealcs more then it diſcovers. 

Heobſerves, that the CharaQers were painted, carved,or engra- 
ven, and the Letters written, either to forme fillables, words, or 
ſentences z Therefore that Author divides Hieregraphy into Hie- 
roglyphick and Symbole: whereof the firſt is taken for the piQure, 
as the other for the inſcription, 

The Italians call a Deviſe an Impreſe, deriving it from the verbe 
Imprendere, which ſignifies, toundertake ; becauſe the ancient 
Knights did beare upon their Sheilds a Dev/e, diſcovering the de- 
ſigne of their enterprize, which iscalled in Italian /mpreſe, and 
that doth alſo fignifie a gallant and heroicke ation. Pa/azz5con- 
founds this word Devi/e(which he ſo cals in Italian) with that of 
Linrte , but wee take it not according to that ſignification : Fer 
Liwrees are Badges, Liveries, or nces, and a Dev3/+ is no- 
thing elſe with us,but the Impreſe of the Italians,and in that ſence 
Gabriel Simeonitakes it. Therefore I am of opinion, that the De- 
viſe, having the ſame end and ſcope, ought alſo to have the ſame 
originall ; And it is very probable, that this French word is taken 
from Architettare:; For when a Maſter Maſon, or Archite&,un- 
dertakes a building, he ayes the Plat-forme and Deviſe of it, to 
make the agreement ; inſomuch,as from this word Devi/e(which 
is the diſcourſe made upon the Structure of the whole edifice) 
comes the term of deviſing 4 work,or deviſing 4 building;that is to 
ſay, to lay the plot or defign of 1t,and from thence, without doubt, 
cometh this word Deviſe, which is, as xn Image of our inclinati- 
ons or affe&tions. Bekdes, we have a more particular definition of 
it,in this French werd Deviſer; whereof Ds Beley makes uſe, 
when he faith Deviſer quelqu*v1,in ſtead of deſcribing or diſp 
ing peoples manners : And truly, a man cannot better depaintt 
humouror paſſion ef any perſon, then by making his Devs/e, It is 
by it ( as Pa/azz5 faith ) that we repreſent and diſcover humane 
paſſions, hopes, feares, _ diſdaine, anger, pleaſure, j ___ 


, 


of the Etimologie and Definition 
neſſe, care, hatred, friendſhjp, love, deſires, and all other motions 
of the ſoule. This I take to be the true Etimologie of the word, 
which relates more to the purpoſe, and hath a more proper ſignif - 
cation then the /mpreſe ” the ns; — they doe = w EX = 
efle generous deſignes by their /mpreſes (as Bargagly ſaith) but 
Ho tkinds of Bins, and other affetions, nn helcfle 
the verb /mprendere doth not include in the Italian fignification. 

As forthe definition of a Deviſe ( according tothe Traft which 
Ammirato hath compiled on this ſub jeR, and entituled, 1/ Reta ) 
the true Deviſe is that which beareth the piRture of ſome living 
creature, Plant, Root, Sun, Moon, Starres, or of any other corp: - 
real ſubjeR, with ſome words, ſentence,or proverb, which ſerve as 
it were for its foule. Moreover, this Author adds, that a Deviſe is 
no other thing,then an expreſſion of our mind, ora d-claration of 
our thoughts, veyled neverthelcſſc under a knotty cenceit of words 
and figures: ſo that being too obſcure, and therefore unintelligible, 
it rather merits the name of an -fnigme,then that of a Devi/e : He 
ſaith turther,that as ſome define Poetry to be a Philoſophy of Phi- 
loſophers: that is to ſay, a delightful meditation of the learned : ſo 
we may call a Deviſe the Philoſophieof Cavaliers. 

But Brgagli (whois one of the laſt Authors that hath ſeriouſly 
handled this Art) checks this definition of Ammirate, and proves 
it inſufficient,and not particular enough for a Devi/e ; for that the 
Embleme and Reverſe of Medals may be comprized in it : There- 
fore he defines it thus particularly ; faying, That a Deviſe # an 4+ 
waſring or connexion of figures and words fo ſtriftly united together, 
that being conſidered apart , they cannet explicate themſelves di- 
fltinttly n one withoxt the other. 

But to give you a definition, which may be efſentiall, and more 
appolite for the Devi/e, it isneedfull to know the ſubſtance, true 
forme and propriety of it : Let us therefore ſearch out theſe three 
parts of the Deviſe in other Authors. 

The ſecret Academicks of Breſſe hold that a Deviſe is n 
'myſticall medlcy of pifture and words, repreſerting in a narrow 
roome toall thoſe, whoſe fancies are not altogether blunted with 
want of knowledge , fome ſecret meaning,in favour of one or 
more perſons. : 

Contile is of opinton, that a Devi/e is a thing compounded of fi- 
gures and words, which diſcover ſome gallant and heroick oy 
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of Deviſes. 6 

And (to explain himfelf) faith,that the term of Compoſction holds 
the place of a Genws & Predicament in this definition;That that rc- 
ſemblance orrelation which diſcovers the Authors intention is to 
be found in the figure, That the words repreſent a ſhort diſcourſe 
in ſome ſort obſcure , the ſence whereof relates tothe particular 
quality of the figure, whereto it ſerves in liew of  ſoule : And that 
the heroick deign holds the rank of Difference, being here, asthe 
form that ſpecies the true propriety of the Devi/e, | 

Bergagis doth not altogether 2y—__ of this definition, having 
obſerved, that an efſentiall part of the Deviſe is therein wanting, 
which is the Compariſon, and upon the word Similirude ( he faith) 
that Author doth not ſufficiently explicate himſelf ; beſides that, 
Deviſesare not alwayes framed for noble and magnanimous De» 
ſignes,but indifferently to repreſent any paſſion of the mind, 

And according to Palazz5,a Deviſe is a means to expreſle ſome 
one of our more particular conceptions, by the PourtraiRt of ſome 
thing,which of it ſclfe hath ſome relation to our fancy, and by the 
uſeot ſome words, which are proper totheſubjet. This Author 
unfolds alſo the parts of this Defins450%, putting for the Genw,that 
2 Deviſe i a meanes to expreſſe ſome Conceptions, and for the Dif- 

ference,he addes,that the conceit of our fancie # expreſſed by the Fi- 
gure, and that this Figare « neceſſarily accompanied with 4 conciſe 
Motto.By theterme of oxy faxcie, he ſhewes that 'tis inthis,that z 
Deviſe differs from an Embleme,which isput for | general precept, 
and not for any one particular perſon. By the\fpgure of one thing and 
not of dgvers, for thaFone enely thing ſufficcth to make z perfe&t 


Deviſe, though we may make uſe of two or three ; ſo that this: 


number, ought never to be exceeded : nevertheleſſe, we may fay 
that by thoſe two or three, one onely thing isrepreſented. He addes 
thereto, this terme ( of 5z /e/fe) to the end, that all helpe of colours 
( which weuſe in Blazons ) may be excluded. He addes further, 
that it hath ſowe relation; that is to ſay, it is not to be uſed without 
reaſon;to the end,that Cyphers in particuler be rejeRed, whereof 
the figures ſerve to no other end then to repreſent the names of 
the perſons for whom they are made. And laſtly he faith,that the 
Figure muſt be accompanied with « Motto, to (ſhew the difcrence 
bet ween a Deviſe,and other repreſcntations, where words are not 
requifite,as in Deviſes,where the Mutto is an cfſentiall part,giving 
the forme,and as it were the _ tothe body, The Commentator 

2 vpon 
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of the Definition 
upon Panlu levies faith, That 4 Deviſe # 4 proper Badge of av 
jms to ſerve 45 an ornament or declaration of ome thin which 
he hath done, is to do,or is ſtill in doing. But this (according to Bar- 
gagliis proper totheReverle of Medals, where matters of Fact are 
repreſented. But qnonge all the definitions,that of Bargagly is the 
moſt exa&, where he ſaith, That a Deviſe « no other thing, but 4 

articular andravre conceipt of wit which i made by mans of 4 ſimi- 
litude or compariſon having for that purpoſe the gue of ſomething 
either natural ( ſs it be not humane ) or artificial, accompanied of 
neceſſity with acute ſubtile,and conciſe words. 

The firſt part of this definition is taken for the Genws : For as 

much as we may expreflethoſe conceptions by other meanes, by 

eſtures or ations, words, charaRers, and letters. Therefore he 
1mmediatly faith,that *:« - way of Compariſon, and therein is the 
principall and efſentiall difference of the definition ; fince he doth 
not allow that to be called a Deviſe, which hath no fimilitude or 
compariſon , with the figure of ſome naturall or artificial _ 
Theſe termes give us better tounderſtand the difference of the de- 
finition,in explaining the way of the compariſon, which is drawn 
from the nature or propriety of the thing Feared; from whence, 
( ut from their proper place ) fimilitudes may-be drawn, fit for our 
purpoſe. Neverthelcfſe,hedoth notallow usto make uſc of the hu- 
mane figure therein : But addes farther, that the fignre muſt be ac- 
companied with a Conciſe and ſubtile Motto ; tothe end, we may di- 
ſtinguiſh a perfet Devi/e,from that which hath zo words ( and 
which for that reaſon merits net that name;) as alſo to diſtinguiſh 
it from Emblemes,Reverſes of Medalls,and ſuch like inventions. 

This laſt definition ſeemeth to me the moſt exat and rigorous 

of all ; For to ſay the truth,to ſet forthor defend a perfeR Devile, 
it ought to have all thoſe conditiong,accerding to the generall opi- 
nion of the moſt learned Authors, And Pas»/xs levius (though hee 
hath not al wayes been ſo exaRt an obſerver of that Law, which in 
Deviſes prohibits the uſe of any figure of humane body) is ſurely as 
well excuſabletherein,as thoſe Authors, who to g ſe,znd 
gracefully bave made uſe of the Images of ſeme falſe Divinities : 
And as for the compariſon,I am cleer of opinion, that in it conſiſts 
the greateſt ſlight and ſubtilty of this Art ; Not but that very hand- 
ſome Devi/es may be compoſed by other means : but they cannet 
-— inall pojnts, unlefle they be formed upon ſome compa» 
riſen, As 
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of Deviſes. 
As for the Connexion of the words with the body of the Devs/7, 
I amot hisopinion, that there is no invention that merits the title 


of Devi/e,if it be deprived of a Motto. 


CHapr. VII. 
of the E xcellencie and Viility of Deviſes. 


OFq of the advantages which raiſcs us above all other living 
Creatures, is the principle and faculty which enables us to 
communicate and underſtand eachothers will. Hoc enim wne pre- 
flamus vel maxime ferus quod colloguimnr inter nos, & expri- 
mere dicendo ſenſa poſſumw, faith Cicers : But n all exter- 
nall waycs of exprefling our conceptions, be it by word, ſentence, 
or geſture; there is one which we call Dev/e, by meanes whereot 
the moſt pregnant wits diſcover to their like, all the motions of 
their ſoule ; their hopes, feares, doubts, diſdaines, affrights, _ 
pleaſure and joyes,anguiſhes and ſorrowes, hatred andlove,d 
and other heart-poſleſting paſſions. And by how much this way of 
expreſſion islefle uſuall with the common people, by ſo much is it 
the more excellent : For jt iscleane lt ing to expreſie our 
conceptions by a ſoule and a body, or (if yo will by figures and 
words,then to manifeſt them by way of Diſcourſe, Bargagis ſaith 
with goed reaſon, T hat a Devi/e is nothing elſe, but arareand par- 
ticular way of expreſfing ones ſelf ; the moſt compendious, molt 
noble,/molt pleaſing, and moſt efficacious of all other that humane 
wit can invent. It is indeed moſt compendious, fince by two or 
three words it ſurpaſſeth that which is contained inthe greateſt 
Volumes. And as a ſmall beame of the Sunis ableto illuminate and 
repleniſh a Cavern (be it never ſo vaſt) with the rayes of its ſplen- 
dor:So x Devi/e enlightens our whole underftanding,& by diſpel- 
ling the darkneſſe yr) fills it with atrue Piety, and ſolid 
Vertue«lt is in theſe Deviſes as in a Mirrour, where without large - 
Tomes of Philoſophy and Hiſtory, we may in a ſhort trat of time, 
and with much caſe, plainly behold and imprint in our minds,all 
the rules beth of Morall and Civilllife ; tending alſo much to the 
benefit of Hiſtory, by ning memory of ſuch men, who have 
C3 rendred 
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of the Exceligncie and 7tility 


rendred themſelves illuſtrious in all ſorts of conditions, and in the 


practice of all kinds of Vertue. 


It is the moſt noble way, ſince the perſons, for whom Deviſes | 
ought lawfully to bee compoſed, ought to be of a very eminent | 


, orof an extraordinary vertue ; ſuch asall Soveraignes or | 
xray of State, Emperours, Kings, Princes, Generals of Ar- *' 


mies, Perſons of Honour, and the moſt renowned Profeſſours of 
Arts and Sciences. And to ſay truth, Princes and their chicfe Mini- 
ſters are the perſons that doe moſt earneſtly defire them, as if 
thoſe noble minded Soules ( created by God to command and 
rule ) had received from him a particular inclination to whatſoe- 
veris Divine, or |, as well on earth, as in the minds of men. 
There are alſo ſome Princes, that have addicted themſelves to the 
invention of Dews/es ; of which there isno ſmall number amongſt 
the Italians. And with the French, we find the great King Francs, 
who (beſides the glorious Title of Conquerour ) deſcrved that of 
Learnings Reſtaurator ; and to whom the Family of the Eftiennes 
hath ſuch particular obligations: I meane Fraxcs the firſt, who 
daigned himſelf to become the Author of his own Deviſe, where 
he cauſed a Salamander to be put into a fire with this Italian Mot- 
to, NuTxI1SCo ET ExTIXG0,.8, / aw nexriſbed by it, and 
periſh by it, As Panixs Fovins doth aſſure us, 

Moereover, the invention is pleafing and efficacious, ſince to the 
contentment of the fight, it addes a raviſhing of the mind, and that 
tothe ſatistaion both of the one and the other ; it brings alſo 
ſome profit and utility, which is the perfeRion of a work : where- 
fore it ſurpaſſeth not onely all other Arts, bat alſo Painting, ſince 
this onely repreſenteth the body and exquiſite features cf the face, 
when as a Deviſe expoſeth the rare conceipts, and gallant reſolu- 
tions of its Antbor,far more perſpicuouſly,and with more certain- 
ty, then Phyſiognomy can, by the proportions and lineaments of 
the face. It alſo much excelleth Poetry, in that it joyncth profit 
with pleaſure ; for as much as the molt part of Pocticall inventi- 
ons tend onely to-adminiſter delight, when as none merit the Title 
of true and perfe&t Devi/es,, unlefle they beget content with their 
gentillefle yeeld profit by their Do&rine. For they not onely 
exprefle our beſt fancies, but alſo render them in a more delightfull 
and vigorous manner, thenthat which is uſed either in ſpeaking or 
writing.By the conceipts of the Deviſe, you declare the humour or 

| inclination 
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of Dwwiſes. 
? inclination of him that beares it , during the wholecourſe of his 
* life, and in reſpe&the invention of the Deviſe is grounded upon 
* ſome good deſign, the bexreris obliged, ever ts appear to all the 
world, ſuch, as he hath declared himſelte by it ; as ifit were an 
obligation ſigned with his hand, and ſealed with his ſeale, which 
* ſhouldconſtraine him never to depart from the exerciſc of Vertue, 
* orasif it werea continuall renewing of the Proteſtation he hath 
* madc,as well by the Figure, as by the Motto of his Deviſe, not to 
' commit any unwoithinefſe , nor any thing contrary to that con- 
! ception of mind, 
* Theecffieacieof a Deviſe ſpreads it ſelfe yet further externally, 
= ſerving as an example to others ; inſomuch, as by its quaint con- 
: ceptions and fimilitudes, the Beholders are excited and enflamed 
} to the ſcarch of Vertne, and to propoſe to themſelves ſome fuch 
> gallant defignes. It is not onely uſctull tothoſe that are neere us, 
ut alſo to thoſe that arefurther off; yea tothoſe that ſhall come 
after us,by leaving them a perpetuall remembrance of the excel- 
lencie of wit,& comendablequalities of him that did compoſe or 
” bearit : Beſides, it isa means, much more proper then either proſe 
> orverſe,to make his friends or confhidents underſtand his fecrer in- 
tention : a Lover may uſe it , asthe Spokeſman of his affeRtion to 
his Miſtrefle ; a Maſter to his Servitor ; a Prince to his Officers, or 
Z Subjects : torthelength of Pocms , and prolixity of great Diſ- 
: courſes in bookes,often foyle the Readers, when as the whole mea- 
| ningotaDeviſe is no ſooner looked upon, but conceived by thein- 
telligent Reader, Moreover, a Deviſe \preſents it. ſelfe to the 
eyes of all the world, in being placed apon Frontice- pieces of hou- 
ſes,in Galleries, upon Armes, and a thouſand other whence 
it becomes a delightfull objeRto the fight, even whether we will 
or no, and by that meanes we are in 2 manner obliged to learne the 
Conception of him that bears the Deviſe. 

*Tis true, this Art is one of the molt difficult, that any wit that 
i3 acute, and rich in invention can practiſe (according to the judg- 
ment of Pawlus Jovime) and dothonely appeare facileto thole that 
never did cxetciſc it ; or though they have made ſome Eflayes of it, 
Ido afſurc my ſelfe, their Deviſes were not legitimate, nor their 
Rules ebſcrved : For Deviſes are not like thoſe Veſſels of 
Earth , which are made as ſoon as thePotter hath caſt them in 
the, Mould. Reade Hannibe! Care upon this ſfubjet , who 

writes 


.Of the Origin and Antiquity 


writes his opinion to the Dutcheſle of Yrbain in theſe very terms. | 
Deviſes are not things which are met with in books, or which are © 


made accor ding to the ſndden fancie of an Author ; they often require © 
long meditation, and it ſeldome bappens that they are created by a © 
Caprichio,or an extravagant ſally of wit ; *tws true, ſuch are ſome- © 


times better then thoſe, that have made ut pumpe a longer time ; 
but it belongs onely to the expert Profeſſors of that Art, to be thus 
happy in the produttion of Deviſes. 

My deſign in propofing all theſe difficulties hath not beene to 
withdraw good wits from theſe neat Eflayes ;» but onely to ſhew 
that this Art hath this common property with the beſt and moſt 
excellent things of this world, ha it is difficult, and not acquired 
but by a long ſtudy. 


Cxapr. VIII. 
of the Origin and Antiquity of Deviſes, 


Hoſe( whoſe ſcrutiny into the Origin of Deviſcs ſoarcs high- 

eſt) doe deriveit from God himſclte,and affirme that he is the 
firſt Author of them, ſince he planted the Tree of Lite,or rather the 
Tree of Knowledg of Good andEvil in the terreſtrial Paradiſe,cx- 
plaining himſelf by theſe words, Nz Comn Das. Befides,inthe 
old Teſtament in building the 7 abernacle & the Ark, he appointed 
the Figures which he would have to be engraven, with his owne 
mouth,zs the Chernbins of Gold, Bells, Candleftichs,the T able and 
Altar of Cedar ( which is ſubje& tono corruption ) the Braſſe 
Grates about the Altar, the Powegranets upon the Borders of the 
High Prieſts Veſtment,to fignifie Concord and Union,and ſeveral 
ſorts of Veſlels, Inſtruments, precious Stones, Figures, Colours, 
Veſtments, and other things.In the New Teſtament, the Paſchall 
Lamb with this Metto,, Eccs Qui Toiiit PaccaTta 
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Mun D1: TheLyon,Oxe, Eagle, and Man, to fignifie the four * 


Evangeliſts. It is there alſo where we ſee the Holy Ghoſt deno- 
ted by the Dove, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt by the Pellican, 
who hath ſhed his precious blood for his young ones: we may alſo 
ſee him repreſented there by the Sun, the Rock and the Lilly. * 
If the ſourſe of Deviſes have not ſo noble and ancient an Origio 

it 
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of Deviſes, 

it muſt bee at leaſt derived from the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyp- 
tians, who by the formes and figures of divers Animals, ſcverall 
Inſtruments, lowers, Hearbes, Trees, and ſuch like things ICCOUm 
pled and compoſed together in ſtead of letters did deby-r their 


' minds andconceptions. As when they would fignifie a vigilant 


man, they would figurethe head of a Lyon ; becauſe ( acco:ding 
to the Naturalifts ) that Beaſt ſlcepes with his eyes open : When 
they would expreſſe an acknowledgment of ſome good turn, they 
inted a Stork, and ſo of others ; whereof uany examplc3 areto 
eſecn in Orws Apolle(curioully tranſlited and commented on by 


Canſinns ) Pierins,Porphirins, in the Fourth Book of Abſtinence 


from Meat,and elſe-where. And that which Pocts faign of Prozens 
to have transformed himſelt ſometimes into a Lyon; ſometimes 
intoa Bull; ſometimes inte a Serpent, fire, water, into x 
thouſand other _—_ preceeded without doubt his, that 
he was learned in the Science of the Hieroglyphicks z This King 
(the moſt ancient of the Egyptians )did beare upon his head ſome- 
times the head of a Lyon ; ſometimes of an Oxe, or of ſome other 
living Creature, to fignifie theconception of his mind, andthe 
deſignes which be had in hand. 

Againſt this opinion of Andreas Palazzs, Bargagiiaffirmes, 
that Devi/es have no mere reſemblance with the yphi 
of the Egyptians, then with thoſe of the holy Scriptures , which 
exprefle unto us the myſteries of Religion, and of all things ſacred; 
nor doth he allow , their Origin to be derivded from Reverſes of 
Medals ; foraſmuch as they did onely ſerve to repreſent ſome me- 
morable thing, happening at that time, and had no deſigne to 
manifeſt any afeRions or humane paſſions; whereas the De- 
viſe ſerveth to diſcover to our friends or equalls the conceipts 
of our mindes , which wee would not have knowne to e- 


As for my ſelfe, I xm of opinion, that as all Arts and Sciences 
werenot perfeRted in their Infancy,but were compleatgg by little 
and little : ſo theſe Hieroglyphicks and Symboles were a Species 
of that, which we call Deviſe: For it is certain; that under theſes 
veiles lye hid ſomerare meaning, and that thoſe who firſt framed 
Deviſes had no other Idea then onely that. 

Bur ( ſetti efide the Hicroglyphicks ) wr 4 oe 1 
reſemblance of Deviſes, On —_ 

c 


of the Origin and Antiquity 
( which was 1 300. yeares before the Incarnation of our Saviour ) 
23 «4/chy1we notetb, in his Tragedy, entituled , The ſeven before 
Thebes, where (ſpeaking of Capenew ) he faith, that in his Shield 
he had anaked man painted with a flaming Torch in his hand,und 
theſe words written in Letters of Gold, ]Jz BxusLsRaYLa 
Cir 3s, 1 will bur» the City. The ſame Author (ſpeaking of Ereo- 
cles )ſaith, That he bore upon his Buckler or Shield the piRture of 
anarmed man,placing x Ladder againſt a wall, with theſe words, 
Mars MiSMzs Ns Mz Pourra Rarousszsk Dy 
La MURAILLE, 5. &. Mars himſelf ſhall wat repulſe me from 
the wall. We ec in Pindarws, that inthe fame Warre, Anmphiarans 
bore a Dragon on his Shield, Sracixe likewiſe writeth, that Capa- 
news and Pelynicer bore,the one an Hydra, the other a Spynx. The 
Ancients for-the moſt part made uſe of theſe kind of Devi/es in 
their Shields, and Cimicrs, or habiliments for the head, which is 
plainly ſeen in YVirgil,-£ncid. 8. when he numbers the people that 
came inthe behalf of Turnw, againſt the Trojans. Therefore in 
this I approve the opinion of Pal4zz5, and rejeR that of Bargaghs, 
theughit be true, that all the rules of Deviſes are not there obler- 
ved ; for in ſome, you may ſee hamane figures and bodies without 
ſoules or werds.: But theſes Cenſarers ſhould have lived before 
thoſe Ancientato have preſcribed them the Law, I am eafily per- 
ſwaded, that if thoſs inventions of wit merit not the name of De- 
vi/es, that they bave at lea(t a great affinity with them, and that 
they weze the Pattgra by which ours were contrived. But (I be- 
ſecch you) (ball we net approve of that which weread in Pau(a- 
W547 _——— qm—_—_ who going to the Trojan Warres, 
bore the head of « Lyon cx ved upon his Shield ( teintimidate the 
enemy ) With thele words. 


Hic Pavor EsT Howinux, Manisus Grzrrtt 


Huxc AGAMIEMNON, 


S [ 
Thu > 1 awww in his hands doth bear, 


To ftrike you mortalls with 4 pannick feare, 


For we may perceive init ſome efſentiall parts of x Devi/e ; the 
Rog ate and hens mage ſage, creme 
with 
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| - viſe? will he that fo noble and fo excedllent an invention ſhall 
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without a figure. Then ſcarching necrer hand forthe Qrigin of 


of Deviſes. 
with words,and a fit compariſon, propoſing x gallaat d ,and 
a partieular conceipt of wit, That alſo which Ce/ar fixed on the 
Gates of his Palace , cannot be altogether re3z<Red by Heng, 
though he approve it not 2 *T was an Oken Crown, which tha 
Romanes called Civique,to hgnific, that his affeftiontowards the 
people was ſo tender, that he made more account of the preferya- 
tion of one Citizens life,then of the deftrudtionof many Eacmies; 
That was at leaſt intelligible in thoſe times, when all the world 
knew that the Civique Crews was given for a Gaerdes to him 
that bad ſaved a Citizen : do we net fee that it declares « conce- 
ption, and propoſes that which he deſrres to execute? Is notthis 
dcfign commendable,and doth it ner {avour of Gallantry? 

As touching the Hieroglyphicks , and the Symboles of holy 
Scripture, which Bargegis xfirms to have ne reſemblance with 
our Deviſes ; becauſe by them ſacred myſteries and points of Re- 
ligion were oncly propoſed : will he baniſh Piety trem the De- 


ſerye to ne other end,but to cxprefle our amorons conceptiens,our 
hatred, joyes, ſorrowes, friendſhip, ambitien, and ether humane 
afſions? How many Devs/es of Kings, Princes, & Perſons of qua- 

ity, do we ſee wholy replenithed with devotion? We have n 
—_— O_—_ " Tipetins — of Deviſes, —_ 

rnedly and piouſly ex » How many myſt 
call and (ag mens there in his firſt Tome, as well of the Holy 
Crofle, as bf the bleſſed Sacrament ? 

I confefic Medals are form what more different, in that their ſcope 
was but te immortalize the memory ef Emperours, Conſuls, and 
Republicks,ſetting forth, as in a Tablet,their moſt heroick ations 
andhopes, as being found that the memory of them would conti» 
nue longer in braſle,filver,and gold, then inHiſtories written upon 
paper; yetthereare ſome of them that reſemble our Dews/es, us 
that of Veſpatian, wherethere is x Daulphinzbout an Anchor, «s 
who ſhould ay, PRoyEkRA TarDs. Tt is true, this wants 
werds, which are an cfleatiall part of a Deviſe (according ts the 
opinion of Bargagls) but as I kavealready faid, nothing is perfe- 
Rcd at its firlt birth; beſides, forme Italian Authors of no mean 
elteem, do admit in Dewi/es a figure without words, and werds 


Deviſer,\ct us obſerve WHAF enlarſevionye aconentLoghte 
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Roles 


and Paladins of France ( the memory of whem is not altogether 
fabulous) had cach one a particular Badg, whereby to cxpreſſe his 
humour or deſign. Renaldws of Montaxban bore n Lyon barred : 
Ogier the D axe x ſcaling Ladder : Salomon of Betaign a Chequer 
board : Oliver, a Griffin : Afelphwe, x Leopard : and Cannes a 
Faulcon, and ſoof others : As alſo the Knights of the Round Ta- 
ble of Arthur King of Brittaine,and many others, whereof exam- 
ples are to be found in all ages,as we may read in Palazz;”; Tre- 
tiſe of Deviſes; Neverthelefle, I muſt not omit the ancicnt Deviſe 
of a Prince ſprung from the race of the French Kings, which is of 
Charles, brother to Lotharins King of Fraxce, the firſt Duke of 
Lorraine,that enjoyed that Dukedome ind -pendent,and in reſpeRt 
of that freedome and immunity, rook for Devi/e an arme armed ; 
ifluing out of a cloud, in the yecrc 983. as Charles Eftienne reci- 
teth in his Hiſtory of Lorrain, 

Furthermore, wee may finde in Hiſtories , that all Kings 
have had ſuch like Dewvi/es, ever fince the raign of Barbs- 
reſſs, under whom it was ordained, that all Soveraignes ſhould 
diſtribute marks of noble Families ( which wee call Armse) 
to thoſe gallant Spirits , which ſhould render themſclves fa- 
mous, by their heroick ations in the time of warre : But fince in 
this latter age,that the uſc of Blazons hath been in vogue,the phan- 
taſticall inventions of Cimiers , and thoſe diverfified pictures 
wherewith Eſcotcheons are beautified,are alſointrod n$ we 
may ſee in many places,eſpecially in antient Churches. And P ax- 
Ius Fovins (aith, that above all Nations, the French are moſt cu- 
rieus in theſe kinds of Devs/es, and that at the time of Charles the 
8. and Lewes the 12, paſſing into Italy, all the French Captaines 
made ule ot them to adorne their Eſcorcheons, and to enrich their 
Enſfignes, Banners,Guidons,and Corn*ts, whereby their Troopes 
and Companics were diſtinguiſhed. Aad from kence the Italians 
learn'd the uſe of Devs/es, in the compeſure of which at this day 
they appear to þ- the mult ingenious. 


— 


Crap. IX. 

Roles for- Dewiſes. 

- EE arenow entriog into a Sex, little known to theſe of 
our Nation, where the Sands are imperceptible,the fhclvs 
"levell 
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for Deviſes. | 
levell with the water,the current troubleſome, the tide incortain, 
and the Coaſt infrequented : Therefore tis-requifite, we ſtrike a 
part of our Sailes, and ſteer on with a _ gale, till ſuch time as 
we ſhall conſult our guides , and take adviſe of the moſt expert 
Pilots, and Maſter of our Skip , who hath much mere then we 
frequented this Ocean, 

guide (hall be Paulus Jovi, who firlt enterprized this 
voyage ; Ruſcelli,Palazzs, Contile, Ammirate, and other Italians 
ſhall be the Mariners I moft conſult in this Navigation : But B ar- 
£425 (wholaſt went this paſſage, and who hath with moſtdili- 
ence ſought out the Coaſts of this Sea, who made the Card, moſt 
caretully obſerved all the dangerous , and hath made x 
great return by his imbarqment ) be acknowledged for tho 
moſt expert Pilot,and ſure ConduRtor of our Navigation. 

We will therefore propolethe tenents of the firſt, and compare 
their opinions with the laſt,to conclude at length upon all matters, 
circumſtances,and conditions of Deviſes. 

Panlus Jovi propounds five Conditions requiſite ina perfet 
Deviſe. 

1. Firſt, a juſt proportion or relation ef the Souls to the 
Body. 

2.. That it be not ſo obſcure, as to need a Sybill to interprete it ; 
nor yet ſo plain,as the common people may cemprehend it. 

3. Thataboveall things, it have a ſweet appearance, which 
ſhall ſacceed, by inſerting therein cither Stars, Sun, Moon, Fire, 
Water, green Trees, mechanicall Inſtruments, div ,and fan- 
taſticall Beaſts and Birds : Howbeit, I am of opinion, that co- 
loured figures are not reccivcable inthe bodies of Devsſcs, 

4. That it waſt not have any bumane figure. 

5. Andthitthe Motto ( which is the ſoule of the Devi/e) be in 
a ſtrange language,or other then thatwhich is uſed in the Country, 
wherc the Devi/e is made, tothe end, that the intention of it bee a 
little removed from common capacities. 

_ | A Deviſerequizes five Conditions more; whereof the firſt 
8, 

I. That the Motto be conciſc or bricfe,but not doubtfull ; inſo- 
much,that the ſoule ſhall be the more perfeR, when it exceeds not 
the rumber of twoer thice words, uolefle it be of an Hcmilticke 


or 
 agloverlh, D 3 2. It 


Rules 


2, It muſt be obſerved, that the body endſoule(being very com» 
pleat)do not predyce teo ambitious a conceipt, leaſt he(for whom 
it is made) be accuſed ef vanity and preſumption, 

3. A Deviſe oaghtto rdiſh ſomewhat of magnanimity, gene- 
rofity, and ſadtilty. 

4. It muſt ſatisfie the eyeby the body,and yeeld content to the 
mind w__ ſoule. ; 

5. Thoſe Deviſcr, which have but one onely woerd or one filla- 
ble,are held by this Author very abſurd, 


_—” 
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Crap. X. 
The opinion of Hieronomy Ruſcelhi, 
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Rs (contrary tothe opinion of Paulw 7oviee) faith, that 
the Motte of the Deviſe ought not to be called the Soule, 
though the figure repreſent the body, As in all other ſubjeRts 
where there is a body, it doth not follow that there is al wayes a 
ſoule,as in Muſick we may ſay, the Notes repreſent the body, and 
the werdsarc correſpondent to the Soule ; But if the Deviſe muſt 
havea Soule, it wonld rather be the intention or ſignification then 
the _ ds 

Hediftinguiſheth Devs/es intotwo kinds,the one with,and the 
othcr without words, 

—— heretofore mere commenly juyned to Deviſes 
then ; becauſe the figures were known to every one, but 
the Mottoes were not ſo generally underſtood, 

As forthe opinion of thoſe, who affirme, that the Motte ouzht 
net to be called Soule, Kaſcels confirms it ; for that,ſaith he, other- 
wiſe it were to admit of Bodics without Soules, there being De- 
viſes which have no Motto's, and are neverthelefle approved of. 
Netwithſtanding, he concludes, that it would be a very difficult 
thing to aboliſh the uſc of theſe two termes, or that ancient man- 
ner of {peaking of Bady and Soule upon the ſubjeR of Devi/es ; 
though in truth the Motte be Icfle then the ſoule of a Devi/e, then 
is the intention or defigne of an Author. : 

According to the judgment of this Author,a Devi/e (to be true 
and perfeRt)ought to have all the conditions tollowing. It muſt 

be 
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| for Deviſes. 
be invented and compoſed with conveniencie,quaintnefle, ſecuri- 
ty,and tothe glory of its Author. Beſides, he addes,that the Figure 
and the Motto are its neceflary parts, the one to allure the eye, the 
other to invadethe mird, This is alſo Pas/xs Jovi his opinien in 
his Fourth Confideration : But beſides theſe Conditions, and cſ- 
ſentiall parts, it muſt have fome qualities, whick are proper unto 
it,clecrnefle and brevity, and above all, this laſt is of neceſſity re- 
quiſite as well in the Bedy as in the Soule :; For the parts of the 
Body, or the ſub{tantiall Figures of the Deviſe, muſt not bs more 
then two,nor muſt the words exceed the number of three, ual 
it beto make uſe of an half verſe, or at the molt to accomplith the 
whole one : However ſome Authors are not ſo ſcrupulous,as not 
to admit of a verſe and a half for their Motto, but ſarely thoſe are 
not commended, nor do they ſacceed well; foraſmuch, as the 
great number of words doth confound the Motto with the Figure 
in ſuch ſort that thoſe Deviſes which are expelcd and born ordina- 
rily at Tournaments or Maſques, wouldnot be diſtin Aly known 
in this form by the Speators, Wee muy ſay the like of thoſe that 
are uſed upon Standards, Enſignes, Cornets,and Coynes,in reſpeR 
of the little roome wherein they are comprized, Therefore when 
the Motto is ſhort, the figure deth diſcover it ſelf more eafily, and 
the words are better retained in the memery ; But if at firl fight, 
they be not underſtood , the knowledge of them is fonnd out by 
meditation: And by reficing the eyes of the mind upon the Idea, 
which we there retaine, we come at laſt to penetrate the meaning 
of the Author, 

For the preciſe number of one,two,or three h itmuſt be un+ 
derſtood of different kinds or Species, & not of individuals: &for a 
prfeR example, Ile propoſe to you the Deviſe of Card: De He- 
&ere,whero be hath many little Stars and a Comet, which we nc- 
verthelefletake buc for two figures, becauſe thoſe Stars without 
number repreſent but one onely Species ; As alſo ia that of the 
Duke of Mantns,the two Swans which fight againk an Eagle,are 
taken bat tor the nature of the Swan. It may happen oetwithitan- 
ding that in the ſelt-ſame Devyſe, there be four Figures of feverall 
Species, ſo w<ll diſpoſed and with ſuch relation each to other, 

they may ſcemo effentiall re-the ſubjcR, and by conſequence 
equally neceflary tothe body of the Deviſe ; And ſo we may re- 
preſent a Diamond upon an Anvile, with wo hammers,. beating 
, upon 


4s 


Roles 


_ it io the mid'ſt of the fire;, for ſo much as then the number 
of all theſe inſtruments is determined by the unity of the aRion, 
whichis y common unto them, and whichonly intends the 
breaking of the Diamond. 

Weare ſometimes obliged ( 2s well for ornament as tor better 
expreſſion )to adde to the Figures a Land(hip, Sky, Earth, other 
Element,or ſuch like thing, yet without being ſaid to exceed their 
preciſe number, As you may ſee in the Deviſe, where there are twe 
Columnes,the one of a Cloud,the other of Fire, with this Motto, 
EsTzs Ducn$,Be ye the Conduttor; having over all a Heaven 
ISO —_—_ of the Cloud, and the Moon up- 
on that of Fire, tode e more plainly, that two Columnes 
ſerved as a conduR tothe people of 1/rae/, the one in the day time, 
the other in the night. This licence is permitted to Authors, which 
abuſe itnot , but- uſe it with diſcretion ; without which, there is 
neither rule,ner Maxime fo certain,that can ſucceed happily. 
_— the particular opinion of Pawines Jovine in his Fifth 

tion,excellent Deviſe: may be met with,that reſult from 
the conjunRion ef one Figure with one ſole word;ſo that they ſort 
well together, and doe not fignifie one and the ſame thing ; As 
in that known Deviſe of Feftina lemte : For that were,totake two 
ſervants, to the end, that one might ſerve the other, and not that 
both ſhould ſerve the Maſter : For the Auther of « Devi/e makes 
choice of two ſubjeRs for his deſign : to wit; the figures and 
words, that they may ſerve to convey to the eyes, cares,and thence 
to the mind, the fancy or conception of him that compoſed or 
—_ _— 

T require a diverſifying with colours,are not to 
be uſcd,nor things that arc hard to be iſhed whichrank, 
we place certain hearbes whichreſemble one another, as Parſley 
and Hemlock,and ſome Birds,as the Linnet and the Sparrow. 

Thoſe of Devi/es are excellent, which are taken from the 
Armes of ſome Family ; to which, { ing is either added, di- 
miniſhed or changed, according to the ſubje that is in hand, and 
in purſuance of the deſigne we have, ip favour of the perſon that 
bears that kind of Blazon.. 


Ruſceli condemns Paxi«s lovies of ignorance in matter of De- 
viſes(t he be otherwiſe a learned Hiſtorian)and principally 
for that he er rejecteth frem Devi/es,the | of —_—_— 

y 
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for Deviſes. 
body, though elſewhere he praticeth the contrary, by approvi 
yg, pong fort inſerted in his owne ro. ( "y t va 
thers) that of Lews Sforce, where there is « Blackamore, who 
with a Piſtoll killsa Lady ; That which he himiclf: made for a 
Lord, his particular friend, where there is an Emperour upon a 
Triumphant Chariot with this Motto, Ss Rvus Curry Pda. 
TATurR EODEM , the Slave « carryed by the ſams Chariot ; 
and the Deviſe of the Duke of Florence, with many others, by 
which we may well perceive, that that Law, which the Leg:(lutor 
himfelfe makes no (cruple to violate, is inconfiderable. Then is it 
in vainetopretend to exclude humune figures by authority, fince 
the epypocs of the Egyptians, the Medalls, as well ofthe 
Romans as Grecians, and finally a)l the Memorials of Antiquity, 
arefullof them ; There is much leſſe reaſon todebarre the uſe of 
them in Deviſes : For why ſhall it be lawfull to make uſe of the 
Figures of Plants, living creatures, and mechanical! inſtruments, 
or other things wrought by the hand of man, and ſhall yerbe pro- 
hibited to uſe the figure of the man himſclfe, which is neverthe- 
leſſe the moſt excellent of all ? It is true, it would"not be ſeemly 
to inſert ina Devi/e, the figure of a manonely clad after the ord:- 
nary faſhion, becauſc that would be too common, but it would be 
more fit torepreſent him diſguiied, as they doe in Maſques and . 
Mommeries. This Author approves of the figure of women in . 
Deviſes, whether they be repreſented naked or clothed, as alſo that 
of Nymphs, Satyres, Termes, or ſuch like Divinities , which are 
not uſuall in our ſight, and whereof the repreſentation may hand- 
ſomely make up the bodycs of Deviſes, us we ice in ſome exam- 
ples, as well Ancicot as Moderne, 


Devi/es and Emblemes have this common reſemblance with 
each other, that they may be indifferently uſed with or without 
words ; And thelr Ciformee is taken from this, that the words of 
the Embleme may demonſtrate things univerfall, and hold the 
rank-of morall precepts, which may as wel (crve for all the word, 
aStor the proper author of the Emblem, This gencrall applicati- 
on of the Motto, is x great error ia a Deviſe, which ought to be 
particular, and the words thereof proper and ſutable to the perſon 
onely, in whoſe favour the Devi/ſe is made. Neverthelefſe, this 
Condition hinders not, but that the Devi/e which hath _ oy 

E ready 


Raes 


already uſed, may allo ſerve anether day to exprefſe the ſame in- 
Unto, gn paflion in ſome other perſon ; yet we muſt 
not conclude by this, that the «« of Fathers ought toferve 
his Children, nolefſe they beare the ſame Armes , have the ſame 
inclinatiens, or be continued in the ſame offices, So States , xd 
ſorke particular Families, retzine Kill for their Deviſer, the Co- 
lamnes of Herenles, the Golden Fleece, Saint Adiaher!, and other 
badges of honour. 


ropriate toones telf the Devy/e of one that is already devd, fo 
t there be ſomething added or changed, according to the de- 

in hand. Was it not with this licence, that 2 certain Pedant 
toopke the Deviſe which the deccaſed Robers Eftienne made for 
the Dukeof Swily, ns then Grand Maſter of the Artillery ? Ha» 
ving therein placed ap Eagle, helding a Thunderbokt , and theſe 
words, Quo Juss a Jovis, Hs farre at the commend of 
fwpicer, This empudent Plagiary could not br content to keep 
the Condition of that Licence, but without cha ing atittle, he 
took the boldteſſeto apply it (as an invertion of tus owns) to 
OOO OG TA 00 en Fathers 

He obſerves alſo another difiercnce betweene Emblems 2nd 
Devoſes, which is, that in thoſe, we may have many Ggures, but 
m theſe, onely three. 
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CHAP, XL. 
Of Mottors, according to the opinion of the ſaid Ruſcelli. 


Otters requing the fame qualitics, 28 the Fagures, that is to 
ſay, Clecrencfſeand Brevity, which muſt be obferved, ac- 
cotdirg to the circumitences of tume and ſubjeR, the 
Dewviſe is wade, a8 if it ba onelyto be ſeen at one timeat « Juſti 
or Maske, then it muſt be plaine and intelligible, but at the D 
befor longer continuance, then we muſt adde dome aroament. 
graceor majelty, torender &« lefle common, 
The amorcus ant! meral ones not to be ſookſcure (#3 
/oviw would have it) finec they ought to be underſtood _ 
| generulty, 


The fame Anthor pretends, that it is neither vice nor theft eo | 
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| for Doviſes, , 

cnerality, otherwiſe they would be fruitlefſe, eſpecially the amo- 
omar} the author deſe, that the Doſe be not epprefiended 
by any perſon, but his Miſtrefſe, and fo of ethers. 

1] am of opinion with P. Joview, that the Mottocs of Deviſes 
which ate for continuance, to ſpeak in! a ſirange l2yguage, 
and the amorous ones and aware for Tournaments, Maskes 
2nd Comedies,in a vulgar, or #t leaſt z knowne tongue, face they 
are ” for a ſhort time, and arc expoſed tothe view cf the un- 
l:arned. 

The plurality of words doth no lefſe incomber the zpprehenſion 
of the Deviſe,then the great ramber of fgnres. It is a hard thing to 
expreſic oncs ſelf by one onely word, 2 or x. faffice to render # ve- 

exqumite Dew3/e,md the more it execeds that neimber, the leſſe 

le is it, unlefle it be tenſe an Hemiftick or whote vere, be it 

&, Litmeor any other ftrange language, which is m reſpe&t 
that ycrſcs or mesſared ſentences have a certain grece, harmony 
and cadence, which cauſe them to be read with facility, andreter- 
ned with dclight.” 

As far the connexion of the figure with the Motto, we muſt take 
heed that the words doe not explicate the fignre, bat rather that 
the figure lend the reader tothe underſtanding ef the words, and 
that the Motto, difunitcd from the figure, may not have any ſigni- 
fication, As in the Devi/e of the Dake of ems men ts F all 
things. Theſe words confidered apart from the frgure, which 
repreſenteth Patience, ſignike juſt nothing. 

We muſt alſo take heed, not to make any mention of the figure 
in the words , as if in the body of a Dewi/e there be the reprefen- 
tation of a Mountaine, in any caſe fpexk not of Monntaine in the 
Motto. 

The beft Motto's are thoſe which kuve no verbe exprefſed, Pro- 
vided the verbe be ſuch as may eafily be underſtood, without equi» 


* vecation. 


AT ka 


Deviſes are made to repreſerit onr ſelves or fome other Perſon, 
dere and confiderable unto us for a Lady we love, for our Prinee, 
or fer ſome ſuck particular perſorthote which are grade for others 
are more rare ; but I doe not und«ritend it a making for another 
whel frame xDevi/e for a perſon of quality that reque ſtedit of me, 
for Idoe then but give him the invention, andlend him ay la- 
bour 3 For «tir INE EWA oc ED 
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| \ Rules 
itimate poſſcfſcr, but the perſon in whoſe favour it isiovented. 

T ons oper we make for our ſelves, the author is figni- 
fyed, either by the figure alone, or by the Motto alone, and fur- 
thermore out of the figure and Motto both, that is to fay,out of the 
whole Deviſe. He is repreſented by the figure, when he feigneth 
the figure to ſpeake for him, by ſaying that which he would ſay, 
if he were io it its place; if there be two figures, the Author is re- 
preſented by one alone,or by both, which1s done more rarely. 

An Author expreficfh him(clf quaintly by the Motto, when he 
feignes it to ipeak,net tothe figurc,but to himſelt or tothe people, 
as in this, where thereis the garden of Hefperides, the golden 
apples, and the dragon dead before the doore, with theſe words, 
Yo Mzjor Las GuarDARES, lr guardthers better : For 
here he ipeakes-not tothe figure, but of the figure to himſelf, by 
the Motto; ſomtimes he declares himſelte by ſpeaking to the 
figure of the Deviſe,as in that of the 2 Columanes allcadged before, 
EsTz DuCns. 

When the Author himſelf is neither comprehended in the 
Motto nor inthe figure, we may then ſappoſe, that he is excluded 
the Devi/e, and that he hearesanother ſpeaking to him, or givi 
him adviſe : As in the Devi/e, where there is an arrow, Which 
being direRly in the middle of the white, cleaves the pin with 
this Motto, Ba #7Gr, ſhoot thus, 

There be others, by which we can neither conceive whence 
nor to whom the Author ſpesketh , whether within or without 
the Dewiſe ; But it ſeemes that the whole Deviſeis indifferently 
addrcfſcd either to the people, or to the Author,orto his Miſtrefle, 
or ſome other, as the Temple of June Lacinia, whoſe Motto is 
Juxnoni LAC1NI1Z. 

But the molt pertect Devi/es are thoſe, whoſe bodies and ſoules 
are taken as well for others, as for the Author. As the Chariot 
of Phaeton with this Motto, ME D1O0 TuT1S$1MusS Iz1sS, 
T hou ſhalt goe ſecurely in the middle, that is to ſay, neither too high 
nor too low : For it tecmes, the Author ſpeaks to himſclfe, with 
a minde enclinirg to mediocrity, and by way of adviſe addrefleth 
himſelfcro others. Thus we fee that this Dev/e is very excellent 
in all her properties, having a very recreative figure, a gentile Mot- 
to, an intention, whereof the morality is very profitable, and an 
admirable addrefle as well tothe Author as to others” © 


When 


for Deviſes. 
When the Motto is taken out of ſome approved or wel known 
Author, it requires the fewer words, provided the reſt be eaſieto 
divine at, as in the Devi/e, where there is a Tree, whereof one 
branch being cat off, another buds forth, with this Motto, U x © 
Avuls o, one being pluckt off : which beipg taken out of Yir- 
gil, ſufficeth forthe declaration of the figure, becauſe the reſt of 
the Verſe, Now Dne1ciTt ALTER, another « not wanting, 
is eafily underſtood. 
See here the moſt part of Ru{cels's conceptions upon the ſubje&t 
of Deviſes, which Lcolle&ed out of his Book, and have tranſlu- 
ted with all poſſible fid:lity, 


_— 
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CHAP. XII. 
T he opinion of Scipione Ammirato wpon Deviſes, 


WW Hoſoever would compoſe x work, that may have'the ver- 
tue and <fficacie of a Devi/e, muſt doe it in ſuch ſort , as 
the body may have 2 connexion with the ſoule, that isto ſay, that 
the words may relate to the figure. 

This Author accords with Rs/cels , that it importeth not of 
what language the words are, ſo they be plcaſant and acute; ne- 
yerthclefle with Pan/me Zovinu, he preferres the Latine Tongue a- 
boveall ethers, as being that, whichis moſt generally knowne,and 
common to all Nations of the world : And for my owne particu- 
lar opinion, I think that thoſe Mottocs are much more exquiſite, 
and better accepted, which are taken out of ſome famous Author, 
as Virgil, Horace, Catullus, Ovid, Lucan, or others. And tis in 


_ that kindot borrowing, wherein the Deviſors dexterity and. ſub- 


tility beſt appeares, when he diverts the ſenſe of an ancient Au» 
thor, and apply*s it properly to his @ewne intention, 

For the coi:nexion of the Motto with the Figure , he conſents 
with Rs/cels, that we muſt take heed that the Puleaf the Deviſe 
doe not ſerve ply todecipher the body, nor to explicate the 
Picture onely, as if uponthe Repreſentation of the City of Venice, 
we ſhould write this word Vs x3T1A, It is beſt then to confi- 
der the Motto of a Devi/e, as the Major Propoſition of a Syllo- 
giſme, and the Figure, as the Afinor , from the conjunftion of 
5 = which, 
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which, will refelt the Concliwfion, which is nothing effe, bat the 
meaning of the Author : So tharthe Motto cn3he not to be the 
Interpreter of the Body, nor that, the Interpreter of the Soule : 
onely tis requiſite, that trom the conjunion of thefoule with the 
body, the Reader may draw the myft exit ſerſe , and d{caver the 
tetentior of the Anthor, as by Hicroglyphicks involved in the 
two cflentiall parts of 2 Devi/e. 

He doth not defirewe ſhould be fo ſuperſtifrrons obſervers 
ofthe Runfcs, as to loſe the trac and naturall ſubſtance of the 


He agrees in opinion with all the other Anthors, that as the 
ſonl of the Deviſe aught to be conceived with choice, ſtately and 
ſignificant termes ; ſothe body ought to have ſome ſweet appa- 
rence,and to confilt of a frgare, nerther too comon or «bjeR, nor 
yet too far fetcht or monſtrous ; ey = ef not to admit of 
any prodigious things nor unknowne lelt wee make an 
aims inſtead of a Deviſe : the «fnigma being for the univerſa- 
tity of people, and not irr particular for it ſelf, 

For the admiracion, which a Devi/e ought to beget inthe mind 
of the Reader, doth not depend upon extraordinary figures ; but 
rather upon the connexion of the ſonle with the -body, which 

to 


intelligtble, icr fo much as the reſult or com» 
i ings may produce x third, mixt with the. one 
and theother. 

As for thecleernes, which Raſcels requires in u Deviſe. This 
Author: faith, that, xs the Comedy ought to plenſ: both the eyes 
«nd exregof the comon people, xs well as of the learned : So the 
Deviſe onght not to by ſo much removed from the knowledge 
of the vulgar, butthat it may give content to all ; Yet muſt we 
txke heed that we uſe not things too vileand abjeR, as a Kettle,a 

ng-pen, zdripping-pan a Chafing-difh, pair of betlows, and 
ſack like inſtruments, 

The conjunRion and copulation of the Body with the Sou!e is 
veryhendſome, when it is made by iſon, either ofits like, 
greater, leffer, or contrary. And this Compiriſon is not onely 
made with this Particle (S1 ©) or ſach like, but alſo by leaving it 
out, and to be nnderſtood/with far more grace. Wheretore 
Bargagti bath rexfor to baniſh all particles of ſpeech, which 
fervcto thereduRion of a compariſon. 


Byt 


for Deviſes, 

But above nll, he commends the encounter of words, alike in 
termination or ſound, and unlike in fignification, as in this Matte, 
Ds FF1Clax AuT EPFFICIAM. Errirar AuT Ri- 
FBRAM. Thereare Devi/es conlilting partly in fimilitude,part» 


ly indifimilitude, as for the Kone * Arbeflas, Par IGN15, * 4ibeftor is a 
kind of ſtone, 
which bcing 
once ſet on fire 


"They are alſo made by eontraries, and that is, when the Motto cannot be ex- 
tinguithed, 


CCENSIO D1$paAR, there us bikg fire, but different bur 


es the contrary to what is leene in the Figure, ws for a T 
of Dianaburnt, Nos Atlian Ex Atits, Wejacth 
fame el/ewhere, I not onely call that contrary, which is'di 
oppoſite to the nature of any (ubj<R, as ſweet to bitter , but 
every thing that is different, though it benet contrary , as in the 
precedent <xample. 

Some may be mvented, by alluding to the proper names of 
perſons, for whom they are made, but certainly fuch art hard to 
be met with, in ſs auch, that for the moſt part, a Rebaus or ſome 
idle fancie is made inſtead of a good Deviſe, which the Auther 
thought to have falne upan ; you may ſee many fuch examples 
in Panlus Joviw. 
| When we put ſome figure in the body of a Deviſe, which af it 
{clfe is not luthac "7 nificative,we may addethemame,zs up- 
on the Frantiſpiece of the Temple of Juno Lacinia, wo may 
this Motto, Juxons LAc1Niz, upoathat of mognt Siovthis 
other, Mons S10x : fſolikewile the Temple of Hevany, 
and others. But if theſo Mettoes {whichare not.of the body of 
the Deviſe) doe not , we may diſtinguith the Temples 
( whichare the hardeſt figures to know) by theamage of that god 
or goddefi: to whom they are dedicated: And if we OVer- 
charge or perplex the body of the Deviſe with the portraifts of 
Doities, we may decipher them , by the charaRters whichare at- 
tributed, or by fuch creatures as were anciently facnficed unts 
them. Thus we know the Temple of axav by the ke3es, that of 
7upiter by an Eagleand that of Satur ne by a Sythe, 

Aud this is the onely meanes, that I approve tor the diſiinion 
of Temples; &s for the ROO of the proper name,this uſuge 
was not allowable, but intholetimes when painting was yet 
grofle, that the figures of Animals needed the name of the kind » 
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be knowneby, as is yet to be ſeene upon ſoine old Tpeſtries and 
PiRures, 

When we uſe a Motto without a Figure, we ought not to call 
it the ſoule of a Devi/e , but rathera facetious conceipt, a witty 
ſayipg, a Proverb, z Sentence ; as thoſe pretty concripts, diftions 
or ſentences, which Hipparchwe , the ſeven Wiſe men of Greece, 
and many other Morsll Philoſuphers have delivered. In like man- 
ner may we make z Piftare without 4 Motto, as a Venw with 
ſhackles at her feet, & J#picer with threeeyes, 2 Jan with two 
faces, and fuchlike Caprich#s*s, however ftgni 4 mw. ; 
in which caſe we doe not'fay we bave made ody \ «ſoul, 
». th and the other 


but rathcr a piture, «phanfie, or fuch like thi 
Ot neccffity the Devs/e mult have one 
obſcure, ſothat it be without contradition 3*For as ini Poetry , 
eſpecially Comicall, which is intended foralHforts of people, the 
part of the Anditors doe eaſily fadge'it to be Verſe, and 
not Proſe ; They know very wcll the ſound and' cadence of 
Rythmes, and the ſenſe of fome parts of the Poeme, which plea- 
ſeth them moſt : Bat as for the conceited imaginations of the 
Poet, the high-towring conceptions of his fancy, the deſcription 
of paſſions, the force of reaſoning, the choice of termes, and the - 
ſubtility of clocution.; theſe are not diſcovered , -but ongly to the 
eyes and eares ofthe more learned Onators, ptr pus 
with that kind of Dramatick Poeme. 'Inlike m the Author 
ofa Deviſe is not obliged toframe it ſo, that ic be underſtood by 
every ene cquilly ; it (hallſuffice that the more fimple doe know 
the body of the Devi/e, and that they cleerly diſcerne itto be the 
eof a Fiſh, Bird, Horſe, Tree, Temple, Bridge, or ſuch like 
thing, either naturall orartificiall, for that onely is capable of con- 
tering their fight ; whilſt the learned feaft their underſtandings 
With the confideration of the propriety of the creatures repreſen- 
ted, and of the uſage of the things artificial, untill chey have found 
out the true ſabjeR of the compariſon , and diſcovered the Anthors 
dcfigne, whoſe invention and ſubtility they will doubtlefle com- 
i 1: ot2=11 

The body of a Devi/e isborrowed either from Nature or Art, 
or from Events : From Nature you may take tame or wild beaſts, 
birds and Fiſbes : from Art you may borrow the inſtruments of 
F” all 


. 

for Deviſes. 
all kinds of Arts, Veſſells, Obeliſques, Triumphant Arcks, Sepul- 
- Chers, Mechanicall tooles, and all that depends on the hand of 
man. The bodies which are taken from Art are not (in this Au- 
thors opinion) ſo bexutitull, nor alwaies and in every part ſo in- 
telligible, as thoſe which are borrowed from Nature, who (to ſay 
truth)is Mother andMiſtreſſe of all things, befides her juriſdition 
comprehends all ſorts of ſubj:&s, and yeelds as a larger feild of 
inventions. As for events, they are divided into aous and 
hiſtoricall : from the fable we derive all the fiftions of Poets, the 
Pegaſia, Arg, Tantalns,the Rivers of Hel, Bellerophon, the 
garden of Heſperides , and other imaginations of fabulous anti- 
quity : And from Hiſtory we borrow the figures which depend 
upon the ordinance or inſtitution of man, as the Temple of Ho- 
»ewr, the Temple of Diana at Epheſne, the Temple of Faith, the 
head of a ſlave with his hat on, King Hieross dog, who threw 
himſclfe into the fire after the deathof his Maſter, and ſuch like 
figures. Ladovico Dominichi conſents in opinion with Paxniwe 
ovine inevery thing. a 

: See here the precepts which I have learnt from theſe worthy 
Seamen ; diſdaine not to fear alſo the Arguments of our Pilot, and 
by the way examine the reaſons of ſome other Authors, as of P- 
lazzi, F raſtaglato Intronato, Alexandre Farr, Armigis, and 0- 
thers, to the end that you may the more freely reſolve to follow 
the Rules, which are moſt neceſſary tathe perfeRion of the Art 
of Deviſes. 


En —— 


Cuay. XIII, 
T he opinion of Bargagli. 


[A Deviſe ought to be almoſt like Poeſie, or rather as a thing 
nobly vulgar, in ſuch ſort that it may be underſtood without 
difficulty and with delight,not only by the learned, but alſoby all 
thoſe, who ( beſides a good comon underſtanding) have moreover 
the knowledge as well of things natucall as artificial), and of the 
es which weuſe in the Morto; It importeth not much if 
Idiots or grofſc /gnoramnſſes doe not at all conceive them, ſince 
ſuch dainties are not intended for _—_ appetites. 
to 


Nevcrthcleſle Daws/e7 t taken out of theſe Arts or 
. Nexyertheleſle wee ought» out _ 
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liberall Sciences, whereof the entire knowledge is reſerved tothe 
Profcffors or Artizans themfclves,unlefle we be obliged for com- 
placence, to frame a Devi/e in the behalf of one that hath a'parti- 
cular knowledge of the Art or Science, from whence the Deviſe 
ſhouldbe taken. 

Moreover, the learned Bargegiiis of opinion, that the Com- 
pariſon or fimilitude is fo necefiary to a Devije, that the mind can» 
not jay or take delight therein, if the Similitndes be wanting, 

Raſcels in his 6. Article alſo admits the Compariſon as a 

art, wherein conſiſts the fubtilty of —_— Diviſe, for que- 
ionlelnoſeemiy ons can be ive —_—_ 
any Compariſon ; But I inte eto propound the rules an 
modell of a Devs/e compleated in all points. 

Andto that end we firſt baniſh the humane figure from this re- 
quifite compariſon, tor as much as we cannot make 2 proper com- 
pariſon of « man, with s man, but it muſt be taken from things 
different either in the Genws or the Species. I know it well, that 
many have made uſe of the figures of Pages God:, when they have 
taken the fubjeR of their Dewi/er out of the Fable, and true! 
thoſe doe reaſonable wel to adorne the body of a Deviſe, 
yet tis better notto uſe them at all, according to the reaſons of 
Bargagh, He faith then that a man of Judgment, will never 
ground the conceipt of a true and folid thing upon that which is 
purely feigned and jmaginary ; ſeeing that we pretend with fo 
much ardour, to eſtabliſh the conceprions of our braine, and to 
make them paſſe for approved in all mens opinions. 

Ha adds further, that it muſt be known and expreſſed as wel by 
figures as by words, and the figures ought tobe taken for a proof 
of the conception, whichis karmed upon therelationor fimilitude 
of a certaine and?rue quality, which they hve inthemſclves ; Be- 
ſides that the objc@etthe Devi/e isto trem onely of things unteig- 
ned, toclear and prove them ; And becauſe the molt noble con 
ceptions of humune wit arc of that nazure, we ought to exclude 
all fitions , and never to make uſe of them in Dewſer, Rafe 
evilli, Contile , Andre Palazai, and Alexandre Farra, ndait 
of no humane figure, unkefle it be fadulous, monſtrous or kiltort- 
eall, beezuſe otherwiſe they beleeve, thar a Dewi/ſe would reſem- 
ble the Medall. PRCEEISETES 

- Someother Doors donot think fir thet theDevi/e be —— 
| ( 
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him {milivgly, Sir, 1 know no —— firto repreſent your 
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of ſohoble and excellent a thing, es the figure of « man; in favour 
whereof they urge many ſeeming rexſons, which I omit the more 
williogly, b-cauſe I dog not intend to perſwade others to that 
which I «ppreve not ay ſelf, 

Fraftaglate Imtronato permits it in caſeof neceſſity, whereto 
we may anſwer, that things done by neceſlity, feldome or never 
ſucceed well, belides it _— rarely, that a Devs/+ reccives any 
conſtraint, having « field of fo great extent, as all thoſe things 
Which Art and Nature doe afford. 

Tis true, Ariftetle proves , that we may taks compariſons from 
the humane body, but he doth not affirme them tobe equally good 
with thoſe whichare borrowed clſewhere. The very Poets take 
no Compariſors from the ſame Species, fo long as fancy uftords 
them others of a diffrent. So the Author that frameth a Devi/e, 
ought to ground it upon the muſt noble and ſure Baſs of Com- 
pariſon, that can be taken from a different Speries, 

The Author, which compiled a diſcourſe at Rome upon the De- 
ve of the Academicks, called Rewoveti, isyet more rigorous, in 
not edmitting of any part of humane body, nor hands, ner armes, 
nor heart, but ſurely that istoo great a ſcruplez For what grace can 
z hammer(ſtriking upon an Anvile have, anleſſe a hand be beſtow- 
ed upon it? And how can we repreſent the winds( which ſerve for 
bodies of very excellent Deviſes )if we be not permitted to adde a 
head tothem?it were indeed to incur a great inconvenience,wher- 
in a certain Pedaxt yaunting 2 $kil in thatMyſtery,as being profe(- 
forof the 2 beſt languages in the world,und reputcd to bave ſo pro- 
digious a memory, that it conſumed all his j ws Tr as the Epi- 
taph doth witneſſe, which is already prepared or him before his 
death. This univerſall DoRor then,ca a Deviſeto be drawn 
by an excellent Limmer (who underſtood as little the art of maz- 


adding of a little face, as it is uſuall in ſuch 
caſes, Apage, A this great Devi/or, I will haveno ho- 
mane face ;the Artificer in a merry and joviall humour, anſwered 
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intention , unlefle you apply untoit, the other part of the body 
that hath no face, and yet makes wind ; At laſt he concluded to 
ſet a paire of bcllowes untoit. Is not that (T pray ) a figure of a 
goodly apparence and proportionate to a gallant and magnani- 
mous defigne? noris it for that theſe figures have no relation one 
with another, nor are derived from the ſame art of Kitchinry, 
(well kriowne to the Vaiverſities.) I give youthis example, to 
let you ſee,that that man is oft-times deluded that uſeth too much 
ſubtiley ; And this paſſage is the more credible, in regard I had it 
from the {lt ſame Artificer, who telling me of it, did then com- 
plaine,that the DoRor had not to that day paid him for his labour, 
«ccording to his promiſe. I had not mentioned this conceit , if 
the ſubje& we handle had not engaged metoit. I could rehearſe 
a prank, noleſſc unjuſt, then the other ridiculous, but that I have 
already inſinuated it under thetitle of Ruſcel#; opinions, concern» 
ing the condition that ought to be obſerved in appropriating to 
ones ſeltthe Deviſe of another Author : It is there where I haye 
made mention of the Devi/e, which my late Uncle Robert Eſtien- 
xe did invent in honour of the Duke of Roſny, ſince Duke of Swity, 

rand Maſter ofthe Artillery, by whom hee had the honourto be 

loved, it was then r:ceived with fo _ applauſe , that it 
was judged worthy to be eternized in Gold and braſſe, and to ſay 
truth, it was ſtamped upon all the Ordnance that were caſt at that 
time inthe Arcenall, embroydred upon the Officers Caflocks,and 
upon the ornaments of the ſhops of Artillery : It is not poſſible 
therefore that thisnew Deviſer ſhould be ignorant as well of the 
name of the firſt Maſter, as of the comon uſe of this Deviſe, how- 
ever by diſſembling it, he did appropriate to himſcltthe-invention 
of it, and was fo bold, as togive it asan orjzinall, wholly and 
without altcration, to another Lord that had the ſame command 
among the great Officers of that Crowne, and who in that King- 
domeheld the place of its rightfull poſſ. or. 

Motto's are abſolutcly mc ceflary ina Deviſe, though ſame Au- 
thors have held the contrary, for according to their opinion the 
Deviſe being a kind of Metaphor(which is in a maner nothing elſe 
but a Compariſon) it needs but one ſubje changed into another ; 
But theſe Authors are deceived in this poiat, fince the figure of an 
Animal, plant, er ſuch like ſ\ubjeR, is of itfelf indif rent to the 
ſignification of the particular qualities that the thing repreſented 

: may 


| for Deviſes. 
may have; In ſo much that it ought to be determined by the Mot- 
to, to ſome one of its qualities, that is toſay, to that, whichthe 
Author intends toattribute tothe perſon, of whom hee makes the 
Deviſe. From thence it commeth that the greateſt confuſion or 
difficul:y in underſtanding ſome Deviſes ariſeth from the bodies 
being altogether naked and dcftitute of words, which ſhould 


diſtinguiſh their different proprieties , whence the concepti- 


on , fancy and invention of another may be juſtly for- 
med. 


Aerar, XII. 
T he Principal Cauſes compoſing a Deviſe, 


| Deviſe (as x ſubje& compoſcd of a body and a ſoule) ought 

'A.to have his eflentiall caules : the materiall isno other, 
the figure of the bodies, or the inſtruments of thoſe things, which 
are inſerted inthe Deviſe, | 

The formall cauſe, which gives it life, is is the reſemblance 
or compariſon, which (to expreſſe the Authors meaning) oc- 
curres in the natuarll or artificiall properties of the figure. 

The finall cauſe, is the fignification or Compariſon underſtood, 
by meanes whereof we exprefſe morecleerly, with more etficacy 
and livelineſle, a rare and particular conception of wit. But here 
we mult obſerve, that theſe termes of Singwlcr and rare are dne to 
the definition of Devsſe, for as much asa Deviſe ought not to be 
made uſe of for the expreſſion of triviall or yulgar fancies, the in- 
vention being onely to declare vertuous thoughts or heroicall de- 
_ with grace and (ubtility ; And itisto the end that this kind 

conceptions may be held worthy to ſpring and grow in gene- 
rous ſouls by the power and efficacie whichDeviſes have to raviſh 
and excite the moſt noble ſpirits, which way ſoever they compre- 
hend them ; and with fo mnch the more caſe', by how much 
they ſhall diſcover the rarity and gentillefle of the Deviſe in the 


conceptions - . | 
The efficient cauſe,is the witor underſtanding,diſpoſed to know 
the relations, fimilitudes and conformities which meet in the 
things figured ; there- being nothing io this world, but hath a con- 
F3 formity, 
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formity, reſemblance or relation, with other,though the fab jcas 
be moreerleflc unlike. 

It is not needfull to produce any other reaſon for the formall 
cauſe of a Deviſe : beczuſe we doe not ſay that the Motto is the 
torme, nor have we call'd it the Soule, as Pavia Jovine and others 
havedone ;Secing that as the proper and ſubſtantiall forme of x 
living Creature is the Soul; and not the breath,or tone ofthe voice, 
which he uttereth in token of his inward meaning, andto exprefla 
his affeRionsor paſſions : So is_it very certaine that the reſem- 
blance or compariſon is the forme of a Deviſe, and by conſc- 
quenceitslife and ſoule. And the Motto is but as the breath, or 
tone 'of the voice, which declares the nature and propriety of 
the thing, whence the compariſon is taken. Therefore we may 
ſay that the metto (added to theſe forre crules ) is the Inſtrumen- 
tall cauſe, which is made uſe of, to diſcover (by vertae cf the 
words) the proper quality of che figure, and by diſcovering it to 
diſtioguiſh the other qualities, that have their being in it ; ſnfo 
much as the Motto (confidered zlone by it ſelfe) by no means 
makes a Deviſe, as the Commentatour upon 7evins» would have 
#, who holds that a Dev3/e may be framed of a Motto without x 
body, and of a body without a Metto. 

The end of a Deviſe (according to Ammir ate, Contile, Arnigio, 
among the Academicks of Breſce, Johan, Andre Palazz3,the Bols- 
vian and Academice Renovate) is nothing elſe but to ex- 


eſſe covertly by meanes of figures and words x conception of 


mance wit, And ſome of thete Authors ſay that it ought to be 
exprefied in ſuchſort that it be intelligible to the learned, and hid- 
jerome ar make a ſmell digreffion ; f 
ethi Iamrefolred to 2 {mall digreflion ; for 
« ſeemes to me, that all Dewiſor { a5 to the facility and underitan- 
ding of them) onght not to be handled in that manner. Pan/m 
edeOs pwn pn doe diſtirguiſh them into Amorous and 
oick, and will, that undertheſe two kinds, divers Species be 


cantained. And truly there is no doubt, but that there are as ma- 
ny ſorts of Deviſes, as we have and inclinations, There- 
fore it is needfull to diſtinguiſh them, and te obſerve what we 
have already aid; That onety ome Devifes ought to be knowne 
and intellizzbleto every one, and that others onght to be more ob- 
{cure or le(k: commen, according to the circumſtances Fn; 

| place 
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, and perſons for whom they are made, as if they be for 
| Maſques, or ſach lk? , I am of Raſceli”; opinies, 
that the Devi/e ought then to be clecre and imtdligibleto all, and 
that the Motto may be in a vulgar tongue , provided the words be 
well choſen, emphatick, or fignificative and briefe. The like may 
be ſaid of Amorous Dewſes,unlefie the Aathor would have his in- 
tentions onely diſcovered to his Miſtrefle or particular friends, in 
which caſe the Devs/e may be made obſcure, and he rhat bears it 
may reſerve the expoſition to himſelfe. 

The morall Deviſes, which are not made for any particular per- 
ſon, but onely for inſtruftion, ought tobe ſo contrived, that every 
ene may receive ſome profit by them : Nat that T approve the Mot- 
toes of theſe to be ina valgar language, but I conld wiſh them to 
be taken out of ſore good well-knowne Author, 2nd the leaſt ob- 
ſcure that can be met with ; for if they be put in a rulgartongue, 
for the torcfaid rexſon of Raſceli, (viz.) tothe end thatevery nn- 
lettered perſon may underltand them ; that would deprive us of 
another benefit, which a moratDevy/e ſhould bring with it, which 
13, to be underſtood by the generality of men, and inthatcafe, 
ſtrangers ( h learned) will not comprehend #.- Therefore it 
15 b:tter ſome of the unlearned ſhould be deprived of the under- 
Randingot your Devi/e, (by which alſo they wonld not be much 
edifted) then that all the learned men of forrxigne parts ſhonld be 
debarredfrom the knowledgeof it. 1 know well that an Author 
may compole Deviſcs of Love, Morality , or ſuch like ſabj-Rs, 
wherewith to adorne thechimney-peeces, Cloſets, or Gllerics 
of bis heuſe, with intention to have them underſtood by his Corm- 
patriots ; but this reaſon hinders not, the Mottoes being in an mi- 
verſa)l language, becauſe ſtrangers (that ſhall vifie you our of 2 cu- 
riafty to fee rarities) willtake as much plexſarein conemplati 
the acuteneſlc of your wit, as in beholdirg the magnificence 
your buildings, and y our countrymen wHl receive the ſame con- 
tentment, and nolefle profit, when they ſhall be entertained by 
you with the expoſition of the words, | 

We may lay 2s mnck of thoſe Devi/er which zre made for Cor- 
nets, Enfignes, Standards and Gwidors, in regard we doe not wil- 
lingly beare armes at home, bt rather make thenr known in for- 
raigne parts, wherowe aughtto be very free in making our con- 
rage appezre, aud io denounce {ome kind ofterrour by the - rt 
cngns 
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dcfigns ef our Deviſer. And for that which concerns the Deviſes 
of Kings and all foveraigne Princes, it is of abſolute necefſity, 
that the Motto's (if intended for ſeemly & profitable) be either in 
Latine or Greek, tothe end that the enterprizes or heroicall de- 
fignes of thoſe Prinees (whole vertues are very exemplar toall 
people) may be underſtood by the generality, by making uſe of 
thoſe ancicnt languages, which cannot receive any ſuch alterati- 
on, as the vulgar ones doe, which ( whilſt the Academicks ftrive 
torcforme) the comon people doe dayly corrupt, by the confuſi- 
on of ſtrange Idiomes. And wee may withſo much the leſſe 
difficulty, uſe theſe two Miſtrefſe tongues, by how much it is 
moſt certaine, that the body of a Devi/e, taken'either from nature 
or art,hath the ſame proprietiesand uſe inall Countries. Iamal- 
ſo of opinion that we ought not to make uſe of any other language 
in ſuchDevi/es as are made in theſe dajies for the Coins or Stamps 
of Princes and Communities, (ince they ſerve inſtead of rey 

of ancient Medalls, and are ſtamped in laſting mettall, to ſerve as 
tradition and hiſtoricall memory to poſterity. 

Aperte& Deviſe (as wehave already ſhewed) takes its eſſence 
from the Compariſon or Metaphor : theſe two figures of Rhete- 
rick are onely employed io diſcourſe, to give ſome light to thoſe 
things, which of themſelves have none : and if they have any, to 
render it more perſpicuous and delightful. Beſides , they ſerve to 
mike themſelves 1ntclligible,not onely tothe learned, but to all 
indifferently, and even to thoſe, whoſe underſtandings are not ſo 
cleere»fighted as others, to conceive the nature and eſſence of 
things, and tis by this meanes, that thoſe clouds are diflipated. 

As for the efficient cauſe of the Devi/e,I may ſay,that the know- 
ledge, the attaining of like ſubjeRts, and the conformity or relati- 
on which is found amongſt divers things , may eaſily be «ffeRed, 
by a Witthat bath great lights, as well of nature, as of ſtudy or ac- 
quifition of Arts and Sciences, or that is but meanly cxerciſed in 
the propriety of many works and effets of nature. 

ow the reſemblances which meet in things,are either intrinſe- 
call, occult,naturall and efſentiall,or otherwile extrinſecall, mani- 
by ne fee ro and —— - 
_ Bargaght ing the compariſen, 43 an eſſentiall part of x 
Deviſe) doth not call that are deprived of i by the name of 


(____-Dewſes,vut conceits rather, or figurate ſentences , in which rank 


he 


keplaceth that of ' Charles the 5. of the two Pillars, with this 


Motto, Prus ULTRA, andthat of pens, with theſe words, 
His Ap &T#sRA,asmuchestolay, that by the meancs of 
great Learning , we acquire ax everlaſting ſame, beciuſe he doth 
not perceive any compariſon intheſe : But thisis to be ſomewhat 
too rigorous,and by ſubjeRing our ſelves whollyto that rule, we 
loſe many excellent conceptions of wit, which might by ſome 0- 
ther meanes be eff-Red. For this reaſon I grant that Deviſes made 
ty Compariſon or Metaphor are the richelt and moſt excellent. 
And accordingly we ſhall treat of them at large , yet without re- 
jeRing or ing theothers, when they are acute, gentil- 
and magnaniowus, and when they doe net treſpaſſe againſt the 
other general! Rules, approved by all Authors. 

As tor the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians, ( which may be 
made uſe of in peifet Deviſes) we muſt haveacarenot to uſe them 
as fimply as the Egyptians did, foraſmuch as from thoſe fignifi- 
cations of things, which are not proper or naturall, wee cannot 
draw any true fimilitude or compariſon; beſides,they diſcover not 
any intention or _—_ that they had, but oncly ſomething al- 
ready done, as by the figure of a Hat, they would ſhew, that they 
had enfranchiſed a ſlave, or ſome other perſon, for a reward: Even 
ſo by giving of an Oaken Crowne to a Soldier, they ſignified that 
he had ſaved the life of a Citizen. Moreover, the —_— of 
theſe Hieroglyphicks are grounded upon the ancient Cultomes 
and Ceremonies of their Religion, which is now (God be than- 
ked) altogether aboliſhed by the light of faith,or is at leaſt known 
at this time, but to ſome few perſons, whereas a Deviſe ought to 
be underſtood by many. I admit that ſubjeRts taken from Hiero» 
£ly phicks,snd conſidered according to their nature,and not accot» 
dipgto the inſtitution of men, are proper for Deviſes,/As if you 
conſider a hat, as it is an inſtrument invented to keepybfi the ſunne 
and raine,you confiderit purely according to its natufe z but if you 
take it for a tigure of _ = ſuppoſe then that tither God or 
man have already impoſed this figrufication upon \t. Hence it 
commeth, that toartive (with our Author) to the perfetion of 
Deviſes,and to expreſle the conceptions of our mind, there is nc- 
thing lo ſo gentile, ſo powerfull, nar fo ſpirituall, asthoſe 
ſimilitudes and relations, which we diſcover, walking in the ſpz- 
cious ficlds of the wonderfull ſecrets of nature, and qualities of 
things, a8 alſo of the proper nr YT ow 
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the correſpondencie of qualitiesnaturall , 'and uſage of thingsw- 
tificizll,vwith your own thoughts ; and hereinconfateth as well all 
thegrace ofa Drviſe,xsthe 3kill of kim that makes it. 


Cnap. XV. 
Of Reverſes of Medalls and the difference between them &Deviſes, 


N the Reverſes of Medalls , we may make afe of Hierogly- 
A okicks, Fables Hiftories,and Cuſtomes ofthe Ancients, becauſe 
Medalls are only madeto cternize, by the means of the metals of 
Gold, Silver, brafſeand copper, the memory of the keroick Arts 
of Emperors, Kings, Commonwealths, States, and ſuch illuſtru- 
ous and praiſe- worthy perſons,zs well by theirown vertue, as by 
theeminencie-of their quality ; ThereforeI am of opinion, that 
ſome of tholc things may bepermittedinthe Deviſes of Coines or 
-ſtampes, mt oy aftinity with Medals, and whercin 
we not tobe ſo ſcrupulous, as in other Devi/ſes, norſo 


much-{\ub jc our ſelves to the rules of the Italians, who have not 
writtenof the Devi/ezof Stampesor Counters, the ufe whereof is 
elſewhere lefle knowne then in France : And-tis perhaps for that 


reaſon that my deceaſed Uncle Robert Eftzonne (who 1n-his time 
was: much: for the invention of Deviſer) was not al- 
-waies ſo ſtritan.obſerverof their rales. And yet forthe Reverſe 
of Medills,-inrejeRing the Fable and ſome other inventions of 
the Ancients, we may make uſe of the things them(ſclves, and 
there isnodoubt, but they-would ſuceeed far better, 

A-Deviſe diff-rs from aMedall or Reverſe, inthis ,thatthe De- 
-vife is adechration of the thoughts by way of Compariſon , taken 
fromthe propriety of naturall or ertificiill things ; whereas a Re- 
verſe is generally, but'a memoriall cfthings whichare deneand 
-palt; evidenced by figures, which ſimply repreſent thefz& thou 
'there be ſame, which diſcover the qualny of the wit :'Beſides;t 

Deviſe is to: demonſtrate « rare and ;particular jatent , not - 
-efteted.; Rat the Reverſe is to: prefervothe memory of ſome = 
roick a& atcheived bybim,. whole picare is -on the other 'fides 
So that the Devyſe:regards. ongly tho future, 2nd the Reverle the 
time paſt,'A ine;a petheRt.Neviſe ought got toadmit any di- 
-xinear humane , be it htitious or fabulous, but in Reverſes 
: both the: ene and the other may be received aceording to ancient 
cuſtame. ' Whereol ſee.Enamples. _ 
or 
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for Deviſes, 

Nor doe I think that theſe rules be altogether neecflary in the 
Doviſes of Coines, in reſpe& of the reſemblance they -have with 
Medalls,for we ſee many wherein the illuſtrious Atts of Kings are 
graven, and many others wherinthe figures of falſe gods are made 
uſe of wgyes purpoſe; as the Devs/e which my deecaſcd Uncle 
made, after the late King Hexry the Great of Frence, had reduced 
the Duke of Savoy to reaſon : The Duke ( who thought be had 
Jail hold of a good opportunity toquarrell with the faid King du» 
ring the troubles of France, thereby to poſieſle bimfelte of the 
Marquiſate of Sa/»ſes) cauſcd Coynes or money to be {tamped, 
where there was a Centawre trampling a Crowne Royall under 
his feet, with this word, Or yorTauNA, but ſoone after, that 
invincible Monarch made him repent himſclfe of bis enterprize, 
and derided his fooliſh a 9 when he poured his Forces 
into his Country, and in an inſtunt (forcingall lus Townes) made 
himſelfc Maſter of the whole Province, and conſtrained the Duke 
to have recourſe to his mercy. After that glorious viRory,to cour- 
ter-ballance the Devi/e of the Duke, wy Uncle invented this for 
the ftamps of the King about the yeare 1601. whercon we might 


' ſee n Hercules ſubduing a Centawre, with this word, Or y0 r- 


TuN1lusS: And truly this kind of encountring of Deviſes is 
handſome ,and I beleeve Bargagis himſelfe would approve it, far 
the differences that follow, they jmay cafily be admitted in the 
Deviſe of Coynes, to wit, that Hieroglyphicks have no place in 
Deviſes, but in Medalls : that in theſc the figures ought not to be 
named, as they are in others. And that in Devi/ſes the words are 
abſolutely neceflary,but net in Medulls. 

Bargaglidoth not admit of any figures of Temples, Triumpbant 
Arcks, or Amphitheaters, though they are effects of Art, Neyer- 
theleſſe I am of opinion with Scipiene Ammirate, that they are 
very gracefull in Devi/es, when they are rightly applyed, and 
lo that the Temples be cafily knowne of t Ives, without need 
of bearing their names inſcribed. | 

Contrary to the opinion of Ammirate and Contile, Bergag's 
would neither have Devi/es drawn trom Hiſtory, Events, nor Fa- 
ble : And Freftaglato concurs with Contile, ſo that the upplicati- 
on be made by compariſon or ſimilitude , and that the Hiſtory, 
Event or Fable be generally knowne. Sag Bargagh's Rea- 
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- As for me(ſaith he) I can neitherapprove of the Fable, Events; 
nor Hiſtory ; I cannot beleeve that another mans fancie can be 
perfeRly exprefied by the proofe of a particular ation, which 
ps hath never happened above once; Therefore I hold, that 
he muſt draw it from things univerſall of their owne nature, and 
from Arts , which aredaily renewed, and which continue, even 
till they become immortall. Rhetoricians hold, that that proote 
which is made by examples, isa very wenk a ent, 2$ procee- 
divg from particalar things ; whereas the Indution (which is 
but a colleRtion, or heap of many like particulars) becomes as an 
univerſall nature, whereof the power is greater, and the grace 
more conſpicuous. In matteralſo of Deviſes, Hiſtoricallevents 
hold the place of an Example, but naturall qualities, and the uſage 

of things artificiall, ſhall hold the place of InduQtion. 
Tis true , - this kind of perfeRt Devyes is the molt difficult to 
raRice on,and therefore not x work for every common wit, nor 
rthoſe, who (to avoid trouble) make uſe indifferently of all 
that comes into their fancie. And for concluſion of this contro- 
verſie, Iam of opinion ( with our Author) that we may draw ve- 
ry excellent conceptions, as well from Fables as trom Hiſtorie ; 
but thoſe that ſhall be takes from Nature and Art, ſhall come 

neereſt to perfeion. 


_—— — 


CHnapP, X VI. 


Obſervations for Deviſes, taken from natare and Art. 


[ws already concluded, that the moſt proper and fruitfull 
veyne of the world, from whence Devi/ſer may be drawne,is 
trom Nature and Art ; we muſt obſerve, that there are two dange- 
rous rocks, which (if not avoided) may exfily (hip-wrack our 
little veſſelL 

' 1. Firſtehen, in exprefling our thoughts by ſignes taken from 
Nature or Art, we muſt take heed not to intermixe in the ſame 
body of a Deviſe, Naturall works with Artificiall , fince they have 
no conformity at all exch with other, nor that we put in the ſame 
body, divers Naturall things zecumulated one upon another, nor 
divers Artificiall, which have no relation to each other. As for 


CxIime- 


for Deviſes. 
example, x Dolphin embracing an Anchor, with theſe words; 
Fax $T1NA LaNT8 : This iss Devi/ſe, which trefpaſſeth againſt 
that firſt Maxime, befides other viſible defects that it hath,the Mot- 
torequiring no figure, it being intelligible enough. of it ſelfe, and 
making a compleat ſentence, it needed no figure to expreſſe er.- 
tirely the ſenſe of the Author. Befides, thoſe wotdsare too corm- 
mon, and have been ſo familiar in the mouth of Auguſtus Ceſar, 
that at this day they deſerve not to be made uſe of in Deviſes. But 
the greateſt fault that Bargags finds therein, is the conjunRion of 
a Dolphin with an anchor, which have no relation to each other , 
for as muck as theAnchor (having no other uſe then toſtay Ships) 
cannat have any other reſemblance with the Dolphin,or any other 
fiſh, except with the Remora, which (they ſay) is able to ſtop a 
Ship. And yet tis not long ſince 2 recent Author made naſe ot-it 
in a Deviſe almoſt of a like defigne ; whether it ſucceed well, I re- 
fer my ſelfe to thoſe, who having ſeen it, are ableto judge of the 
Copy, by the Originall, and of the effeRts of an ill patterne. 
or example, of the uohandſomeneſſe of crowding many na- 
turall things together, I will onely inſtance the Deviſe of x Tor- 
toiſe which hath wings, with this Motto of that moſt excellent 
Poet, Hannibal Caro, Amor ADDIDIT, Love hath added 
them, 1snot this to compoſe a Chymera, andforge to ones (clfe x 
fantaſticall monſter, by joyning in one body the nature of a bird 
to that of a beaſt > Whence you may gather what abſurdity fol- 
OE the conjunRion of naturall "_- natura!l - aiogs, _ need 
on doubt but that the repugna many artificiall things are 
hs leſk inſufferable. bs CW T” 

2. You muſt have a care,that (in plicing the figures of naturall 
ſabj<Rs) you doe not deſtroy their efſentiall properties , or that 
(for expreſſing your conceptions) you doe not marre their pro- 
per quality, by abuſing the uſe of them, and that you drag them 
not as it were by the haire,wreſting or conſtraining them to come 

to your defigne, after the manner of that Author of a Deviſe,where 
'there is a Batt that looks ftcadily upon the Sunne, contrary to her 
nature, with this Motto, AD InSusTA FRROM, 1c. / force 
my ſelfe to an nnaccuſtomed thing, Doe you not ſee in this exam- 
ple, that the compariſon is taken from a falſe quality, which this 
Anthor attributes to the Batt, who can by no meanes endure the 
rayes of the ſunne ? Tis true, this kind of falſe ſuppoſition is per» 
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mitted to Poets, (who have more elbow-roome, and whoſe pro- 
feffion is to feigne and metamorphize at pleaſure) but not to the 
Authors of Deviſes, whoare obliged to be {tri obſervers of the 
truth. 

Here we mult alſo obſcrve, that it is lawfull to uſethe propriety 
of a naturall ſubjeR, be it animal, plant, fruit, or other thing, ac- 
cording to the generall approbation or received opinion of ancient 
Authors,though the nes have lately diſcovered it to be falſe, 
becauſe the compariſon which is grounded 2 quality,reputed 
true by the generality, though 1 it be falſe, (hall be more uni- 
verſally reccived, and better underſtood, then if it were grounded 
upon a'true property, which neverthelefſe were held falſe, and 
which were altogether unknowne to the greater part ot the lear- 
ned. Thus the holy Fathers did aſe the compariſon of the Phenix 
to prove the RefurreRtion of Jeſus Chriſt. We may alſo appropri- 
ate to this ſenſe, the quality of the Beare, who (according to the 
generall opinion) brings forth her young ones like x lump of fleſb; 
without forme ordiſtinftion of members,untill with long lickiog, 
ſberenders them perfeR and poliſhed ; though Johannes Bodinus 
hath lately proved the co in his Hiſtoricall Treatiſe, But for 
all that, it isnotlawfall to uſe of it, according te the known 
truth, without citing the Author, 

All that wc have now faid touching figures, borrowed from 
Nature, oughtalſo tobe underſtood of thoſe which are takenfrom 
Art ; And we mult take heed never to alter the proper nſe of in- 
ſtruments, nor of — ; As he that for a Deviſe cauſed 
a yoke to be repreſented with this word Su avs. Foralth 
Jeſus Chriſt ſaid, that his yoke was ſweet, JuGum Mzun 
SuAv 8, itdoth not follow that the yoke fignifies Empire or 
command, anleſſe it be in a Pargbolicall ſenſe, as that which our 
Saviour then uſed, and whereof the uſage is much different from a 
Deviſe, tor that this Compariſen is taken, contrary to the pro- 
pricty of that inſtrument, for no bealt that hath born the yoke did 
ever finde it ſweet , but rather ſowre, traubleſome and pondes» 
rous. 

As for the manner of drawing Compariſons from Arts, to the 
end to make an imppreflion or tryall of ſome conception of our 
wit,we ought to take the ſimilitude from ſubjeRts, by drawing it, 
bot from theaccidgnts gr deteRts which are in them, but _— 
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for Deviſes, 


from the eflentiall quality, which puts them alwaies in uſe, 'or by 
which they receive molt commendation; we mult alſo have #cgare, 
if there be ſundry _ of Art, that they relate tocach other, and 
tend tothe lame end. 

We mult not onely ayoid the uling of a figure againſt its awne 
pature, as the Batlookiog ſteadily upon the Sunne, but alſo the 
attributing untothe figure any quality, but what is unto it, 
though by chance it may ſometimes ſo happen,and (cer probable. 
Neverthclefle we may draw comparzſors from qualitics, which 
are accidentall to naturall ſubjeRts, ſo that they diſcover them- 
ſelves by alike naturall, ordioary and known way,as the talking 
or prating of a Pa;rot, who (trives te ſpeak in jmitation of mzn, 
whach property is bat an accident, whereof nevertheleſle we may 
makenlein Devi/cs,as of a knowne and true thing. Thelike 15 
to be practiced in making uſe of inſtraments, inuch Gt ag al- 
waics to bhavezegard tp their proper uſe : And tis agaialt this Ma- 
xime that Contile hath erred, who inſerted a Ship arrived in x ha- 
yen between Rocks with this Motto, Lazors ET Vir- 
TaTE, conſidering the Ship, not having pewer tocame to the 
havcn of her {clf, needed fome other meanes to condudt ha thi- 
ther. 

For the cleernefle of the Compariſon, as the hors ought 
net to be taken fromthingstoo muchremoyed, or which are lefle 

receptible, then the ſubjet which we would have to be made 
wne by them: Sothe Compariſpps aught to bedrawne from 
things that are cleere and intelligible, becauſe the Deviſe is onely 
ievcnted to diſcover & explicmte the intention of the Author,or of 
himfor wham it is made, in the beſt and moſt efficacious manner 
that may be, 


Moreover,it 1s to be notes, that thoſe things are ſomtimes uſed, * 


Which have no correſpondence withthe conceptionsof the mind, 
asf we had adcligne to exprefie the care and afteRiop that a Gal- 
lant Captain ſhould have for the fafety and conſervation of his 
Prince a Turtle dove would be figured, becauſe neturall love obli- 
geth that bird never topart from hercompany. A gentleman that 
would teſtify that he could not live, without being conjoyned to 
a Lady whonthe ſued in the way of marriage, made uſe in his De- 
viſe of a Snake, -with this Motto, Aut JunGrt Aut Moxr, 
Eeither to be joyned or «be, becauſe the nature of that Serpent S to 
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have every part, ſo true a friend toeach other, that being cut of 
divided into ſeverall pieces, they cafily joyne and re-unite them- 
ſelves, ſo that her skin may but touch the skin that is cut : in 
which you perceive well,there is no Coherence, ſince tis proba- 
ble the gentleman was never corjoyned to the Lady becauſe he 
—_ her by the way of honour, whereas the Snake cut in pic- 
ces had been joyned and united before (he was cut. 

It we pretend torender a Deviſe perfeR inall parts, decencie 
and civility maſt be obſerved , us well in-the figores as in the 
words ; For as\the cares of the vertuous are offended at obſcene 
words, ſo are their eyes at an itmmodelſt figure, Many Itzlians are 
guilty of thiscrime, whereof I 1ſt not to'bring examples , leſt by 
condemning incivilities and indecencievin Deviſes, I'become of- 
fenſive to your eyes or exres. It (hall _ to take notice, that 
that Author did incur a reproach, who cauſed « Cat to be repre- 
ſented hiding her ordure; with this word, T's 6z x Dux, it muſt 
be hid. However my meaning is not that it 1s neceſſary to rej.& 
or b:niſh the inſtruments of any ſervile trades, nor venemous or ug- 
ly layi.t Deviſes, ſo that the ation repreſented, or quality 

loy 


employtd, be decent in the piAture, and in the compariſon, which 
the Author intends by it. But ifthe Devs/e be to expreſle it ſelfe in 
favour of ſoine renowned perſon, there mult not be any abjeR in- 
ſtruments inſerted, ſuch as Dripping-pans, Frying-pans,Chafing- 
diſhes, and-Bellowes, which would render the compariſen odi- 
ous. And (tell me) wouldit not be « very ridiculous invention 
to repreſent the dignity of a Grand Maſter of the Artillery by a 
Chafing-Ciſh, becauſe the principall and efſentiall eff:Rs of that 
charge depends on the fire ; and that the command of the Prince 
js like the bcllowes that kindles that fire, and puts it jn aRion a- 
gainſt the cnemies of the State? By the ſuppoſition of this exam- 

le you may jadge how much it importeth, the intention or de- 
Gow of an Author tobe demonſtrated by bodies or figures, which 
be proper and agreeable tothe perſon, 

The Armes of Families may very well be converted into Devi- 
ſes, and the Authors who undertake theſe kind of Blazons , may 
give themſclves ſome licence , in reſpeR of the great difficulty 
there isin lighting upon ſome quaint conceipt of wit , eſpecially 
jn thoſe, where nothing can be added or diminiſhed ; but in this 
pojnt we mult obſerve, that whenſoever a Cont hath maoy pieces 
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fer. Deviſes. 
alike, a3 three Flower-de-] Roſes, three Crefſants,Stars 
without number, and the like ; the Motto may be attribated to one 
onely, asto a Flower-de-luce, a Roſe, a Creflant, a Star,becauſe in 
this caſe the plurall number is not confidered , but in ſubſtance, 
and in the repreſentation of the ame naturall quality. 

A Deviſe may alſo be handſomely framed from two different 
Coats of Armes, as of the Husband and his Wife, of two friends, 
of two Kings, of two States united and confederate. Will you 
have an example of it, taken out of our Author Bargagis ? A Hus- 
band bearing Vnde in his armes, and his Wife Roſes, gave occaſion 
to joyne them together in one Blazon, with theſe words, In 1- 
GATZ VIVATIORES, i.& they are more lively when they are 
watered. 

But if we put Mottoes fimply upon Armes, which ſpeake or 
addrefſe themſelves to God, to a Prince, or to the world, with- 
ont having any relation to the figure, that cannot by any meanes be 
called a Devi/e,but onely  Cimer, 

By the way, let us obſerve with Bargagis, that his ingenuity 
muſt not be condemned, who from the ſame matter (whereof o- 
thers have made uſe) ſeeketh new qualities, which he cxprefeth 
in another manner, and applyes to new deſignes. 

As for the bodies of Deviſes, tis good to be advertiſed, that 
there are many things in nature, which neither draught, ſculptare, 
nor painting it ſelte can repreſent, and therefore are of no uſe for 
Deviſes, though we might draw from thence many pretty fan- 
cies; As from duſt, and | the gravell which flyes carry un- 
der __ wings, to the end they may not be carryed away by the 
w 


- , We muſt ſo order it, that things as well naturall as artificiall , 
be repreſented in ſuch exat manner,as that they mayreſemble the 
naturall, as necre as may be,and it is for that reaſon, that Bargeg!s 
approves of the immediate uſe of living things, and reall inftru- 
ments, without painting, in the combats of Tournaments and at 
Maſques, which are but of one dayes continuance. | 

+ The Allegory ought to have ne place in the Devs/#; ſince this 
is « metaphor continged or amplified , and that hath neither the 
=_ nor luſtre of —— et SIE 

Though the quantity or plurali which is 

inthe compotition of a Deviſe ) __ part ot cflence,but onely 
* an 


_ 
an) accident, it is nevertheleſſe expedient to know , that for the 
ion of a Deviſe, more then three figures muſt not be inſer- = 
ted, unlefle all of them relate to one and the ſame ſpecies, and be of 
the ſame nature and quality : ſuch is that Deviſe where we ſce an 
Elephant anda flock of ſheep , with this Motto, InzE$TuUS 
INFESTIS, i. e offenſive to the offending: For as much as all 
the individuals which make up the flack are onely inſerted to 
ſhew the nature of the whole Species, and to-exprefſe the 
natural fimphicity of that creature. See here my particular opini- 
on againſt that of Bargagh, who doth rot regard the number of 
figures, ſo they have ſome relation to each other, and ſerve to the 
compariſon t He holds alſo, that that Deviſe ( whereot the body is 
compoſed of three figures, neceflary to the compariſon) hath a 
better apparence,then that where there is onely one ; beſides that, 
it is more difficult to apprepriate the quality of divers bodies to 
one onely ſouls,then to animate one ſole body by one Motte. . 

Bargaglirejefts the opinion of thoſe, who would have the bo= 
dy ef x Deviſe not to beotherwile repreſented then in black and 
white, and faith, that this pratice is no where admittable , but 
in Deſerts, where we can neither find colours, nor workman of 
ability to draw them otherwiſe; therefore this Author allowes of 
all forts of eolours in Deviſes. 

As for my part, I ſhould be of his opinion , as to thoſe Deviſes 
which are for T:lrings, Tournamerts and Maiques , for Enfignes 
and Cornets; but for thoſe that are to be applyed to Coines, or 
other ſubjefts of tnetal! or Rone, which are calt, uolten, coyned 
or carved, colours areatterly to be rejeted, otherwiſe we muſt 
make no Deviſes , whereof the body can be comprehended or 
knowne without the helpof colours. For. to ſay truth, an abſo- 
lute Prince (who hath becrs long Maſter of a. Devs/e) willnot on- 

it upon embroidered Caflaques, npon Clrmney-picces | 
or Cabinets, batalfo upon his Coynes, Marble-Rones, Brafle, and 
other metals. Moreover, when colours are not requifite, nothing 
can hinder the inſerting of Deviſes-in all convenicm places. | 

We have already ſpoken of thole omaments, which we utterly | 
rejeR in Devi/es, unlefle they be kands., that hold ſome kind of | 
thing according to cuſtome , or humane faces, to repreſent the 
winds, whick-wonkd otherwiſe be very hard to decipher, 
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Cray. XVIT. 
Of Montoes, 


He Motto ſervethforno other thing, bat for a kind of Mini- 

ſter, interpreter,or neceſſary inſtrument, to bring in the Com- 
pariſon and to diſcover the quality and propriety of the figure, in 
ſo much as the uſe of it, is inreſpcR of this Art, what Speechisto 
the nature of man, to expreſſe his thoughts. 

Three things are to be conſidered inthe Motto ; What it ought 
fimply to be towards the proper fignres of the Devi/e: What it 
ought to be in extrating the quintefſence,md demonſtrating the 
naturall or artificiall —_ of the figure : And laſtly, what it 
muſt be in regard of it ſelfe, 

According to the opinion of R»ſcels and of many others, whom 
I find tobe gaided by reaſon it this point, no figure of the' body 
ought to be named in the Motto; yet fomtimes tis lawfall to name 
ſome part of the body, as in that Devi/e where there is a Ship with 
Sailes and oares without any gale of wind, with this Motto, 
AxxIps REMO5s,whereof the laſt term isneceflary, to give to 
underſtand, that when the one fails, we may make uſe of the other, 
that is to ſay,of the oares, We may alſo name that part of the bo- 
dy, which is hidden in the figure, & which the Pencill cannot ex- 

preſſe, as the Spring of a Gun, or Watch, the Shaft of a Mill- 
whecl,the Axis upon which the Spheare of the world moves,and 
ſo of divers others , which we uſe with diſcretion. 

Alſo we malt not make uſe of thoſe tertnes, which demonſtrate 
or decipher the figures, that indice the readers inſpeRion : It is 
therefore requiſite that we avoid ſome certaine uſelefle words, 
which derogate much from the grace and neatnefle of a Deviſe, 
in which number are, H1c, Hinc, Hoc PacTto, Qu, 
Quz, Hoc, S1c, &c. eſpecially when they are inſerted for the 
iliuſtration,of the Compariſon, fince the Reader (if not blinded 
with ignorance) may behold thefrgares, call to mind theiraRti- 
ons and diſcover their application, without the help of theſe de- 
monſtrative termes. 

Though a Devi/e may be call'd a Metaphor in ſome kind, =_ 

H-2 that 
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that this figure of Phetorick is requiſite thereunto, yet is there a 
difference between ſpeaking by Metaphor and ſpeaking by meanes 
ofa Deviſe,becauſe in ſpeaking by a Meaptier you demonſtrate the 
words onely, when as 
ſcourfing by Deviſes,” you explicate the matter partly by 
words and y by figures. Whereupon have a care that the 
the quality of the figure, which is done by the Motto, 
retaine nothing Metaphoricall, but that it be altogether proper and 
pure, tothe end you doe not incurre the reproach of heaping Mc+ 
taphor upon Metaphor no more in matter of Devi/e, then in the 
compoſition of verſe or Proſe. 

Now as Mctaphorick and tranſported termes al waies appear to 
our underſtandings with two fignifications, whereof the ene is 
the proper and the other theſtrange, externe and borrowed, by 
meanes of the Similitude, which it hath in comon with the firſt : 
Even ſo may we ay, that Deviſes preſent themſclyes to our un- 
derſtandings with t wo fignifications ; the one is,the naturall qua- 
lity, er the uſage of the thing repreſented by the figure ; and the o+ 
ther is, the meaning of the Author. Now to come to the appre- 
henfion of the Deviſe, we muſt abandon the firſt ſignification, and 
diſcover the ſecond, by means of the reſemblance, which the qua- 
lity or uſage of the thing figured hath with the conception: of the 
Authors tancie. To prove that the Aforro ought alwayes to ſpeak 
properly, and tobe taken in its firſt fignification , we ſhall onely 
need toinſtarce the example of him, who cauſed a ball of Chriſtall 
tobe repreſented with this Motto, IMTus ET In CurTs; 
1. Ce. within aud upon the thin, where this word In CuT x is al- 
together Metaphorick,Criltall haviog neither $kin, nor any thing 
onthe ſurface anſwerable to a skin, therefore it had been more 

roptrto haveſaid, INTus ET ExXTRA, within an1 withont. 
Nevertheleſſe, we may with d:{cretion ule a Metaphoricall word, 
when by long uſcit is rendred fo familiar, that we receive it no 
longer, us tranſported from one ſenſeto another, but as proper to 
the ſubſe & weintend. This is that condition which cauſcth the 
phraſe of Petrark to be approved, when he faith, that he hath 
ſeenetwolights weeping, Vit LaGcRimar Qus Dus 
Bs Lum 1; Forcertainly Lights ſhed no teares;and it would 
be withoat ground, whoſoever ſhould attribute to alight the capa- 
City of weeping, it that word [_ Lights) were not commonly re: 
| . ceived 


of Deviſes. 
ceived to fignifie the twoeyes of a man, in ſuch like diſcourſe. 


We ought to forbeare the ufe of Synonima's, Connotatives, E- 
pithets, and other Ad junts,for feare leſt the Aſorte offend again(t 


that brevity, which is requiſite thereto ; and for the ſame reaſon, 


two Verbsare neverto be admitted to diſcover the ſame 

tion of mind, unleſſe one doth not ſufficiently exprefle the uſe or 
nature of the thing. Nor mult we make uſe of thoſe kind of terms 
|; which Logicians call Abftratt;and Abſolutes,vertue, vice, envy, 
mercy, nature,knowledge, fclicity, art, and ſuch like ſubltantives, 
' which ought rather to be exprefled and demonſtrated by the-na- 
turc and uſage of thoſe things which are figured in the body of the 
Deviſe, and afford matter for the compariſon. 

For expreſſion of the propriety of figures, and the meaning of 
the Devi/e, it much importeth, the ſotto to beſubtile, and that 
the Reader may comprehend it with pleaſure and perſpicuity,en- 
deavoring to out-reach the propriety of the figure,and to ſcruc into 
the very meaning of the Author ; For he that ſhould onely expreſſe 
the nature or uſage of the figure, would not be capable of touching 
the fancy of the reader ſo vigoroufly,as to leave a pleſant reliſh be- 
hind it,nor of preducing thoſe other admirable effets, which onght 
to accompany the underſtanding of a perfe&t Deviſe. Aguinſt this 

articular, that Devs/e would much treſpaſſe, which for its whole 
y ſhould onely have x Diamond, and for Motto theſe 2 words, 
MAacuLlLa CARENS, becauſe this Motto would onely ſerve to 
declare ſimply the prerogative of this precious ſtone, for the know- 
ledge whereof the reader needed not any ſubtility or acutenefle of 
wit, a 

. As for the ſenſe of the Motto, though it hath been handled be- 
fore, yet my intent is togive you here the opinionof our Author, 
who holdcth, that the Aforro ought not tobe too intelligible, nor 
yet too obſcure, for as niuch as the firſt exceſſe would diminiſh 
much of the force, grace and quaintneſle of the Deviſe, and the lat- 
ter defe& would in naaiſe.d:\cover the defigne or meaning ot the 
Author; Asin the Devil of the Sunne and a Sun-dyall, it there 
were but theſe words, Ni Asp1CclaTur, theReadercould 
not conceive, that it is the quality of the Sun, which leads tothe 

intention of the Author, therefore the word which is added unto 
it, Non Asp1C1TuR, is molt proper and neceſſary there- 
unto, becaulc it renders it more intelligible, (viz.) wnleſſe the Swn 
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refleft on the Dial, the Dial is not regarded.” 

The words are inſerted in the Deviſe either by Proſopopeis 
(w*® isa certain manner of ſpeech _—_— Rhetoritians, very effi- 
cacieus to moveand ſtrike the mind, by ſuppoſing that the words 
come from the verymouth of the things figured)or by introducing 
athird perſon to utter the words in forme of a Sentence, diſcove- 
ring with acateneſle of wit , the quality of the figure, which com- 
naih the body of the Devi/e. And as for the uſe of the Proſope- 
p#ia, you need not feare, to cauſe all kind of beaſts, all mechani- 
call inſtruments and other things as well naturall as artificiall to 
ſpeak, though thcy have no Principle, faculty or organs proper to 
torme words ; And it is in reſpe& that Devsſes ought in ſome ſort 
to imitate Poetry , which doth not onely introduce brute beaſts, 
but alſo frequently cauſeth inanimate things to ſpeak, for greater 
dclight, to exprefie the fancy better,and to perſwade more power- 
tally. But for the introduction of the perſon who beares the 
Deviſe, cal in the Afotro, Bargagh forbids it , yet ſome 0- 
ther Writers doe approve thereof ; And for my own part, I think 
that the choice of this introdution depends upon the conceipts 
anddiſcretion of the Author. 

The manner of drawing the conception out of a Devi/ſe, hath 
never any vigour or grace, when the words declare nothing of the 
quality ofthe body ; And this is- onely to be underſtood of thoſe 
hgures which are cither borrowed from natare 'or Art: As for 
thoſe Devi/ſes which are drawne from Events, they appertaine not 
to this Rule, 

The compariſon derived from the quality of the figure, onght 
not te be expreſſed in the Adorre, otherwiſe it is to prove one ob- 
ſcure thing by another,no leſſe obcure then that;for as much as the 
propriety of the figure ought to ſerve as a meanes to make the 
proof of a good conceipt. You will comprehend the praftice of 

« this Rule more cafily, by the defects gf that Deviſe, where the 
Uwords are, S1c Divina Lux Mint, and for body, the 
gure of the hcarb called Zoros, which bath the property of riſing 

out of the water,ang ot elevating it ſef meaſurably, to the Sunnes 
aſcent above our Horizon, and of finking down with the ſame 
propertiog 4s that Planet declines towards fetting. The firſt 
ceteRt that I diſcover in the Motto of this Dewfb, is, that it doth 
not ia any fulhion explicate- the property of the hearb, which not- 
With» 
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withſtanding was neceſlary, fince it conld not be demonſtrated 
by the figure, that this Plant is ſubjeRt tofollow the motions and 
exaltation of the Sun, rifing and ſetting. The 2 errour is in this 
terme (S1c) employed to reduce the Compariſon, which is not 
camprehended, but by the operation of the underſtanding,and not 
by means of the words. Bargag's finds athird deteR init, inthat 
the words are uttered by the Authors owne mouth : But for my 
part I dare'not condemn it in this point, finceI have not as yet 
met with any other Author that hath diſapproved it, but on the 
contrary , many able ones that have thought it fit tobe imitated. 
After ſo exaRt a cenſure, the Critick was obliged to reforme that 
example, and to propoſe unto us the ſame Devi/e witheut fault, 
ſubſtituting in place of the precedent Motto, theſe words follow- 
ing,Psx Is MEsRGo ET EMERGO,i.by thee ] fink and by 
thee 1 ſwim,where you may ſeo the detets repaired,1nd the quali- 
ties better expreſſed. 

The Morto*s of Deviſes are more facile in the 1.& 3.perſon;then 
in the 2, But thoſe alſo that can be taken bothin the one and in 
the other, are farre better, becauſcit ſcemes the 3 perſon hath 
ſomthing more ſollid, ſententious and grave, asthe firſt carries 
with it ſomthing of more life & luſtre, which diſcovers the deſign 
of the Devi/e, and trikes the readers underſtanding more ſpright- 
fully, in that be ſecmes to fec and hear the thing it felfe, which 
ſpeaks by Proſopopays. But (to judgeot this more exaRtly) the 
choice of perſons ought to be made rather according tothe oceur- 
renccs,and the quality and uſage of the thirgs figured, then in pur- 
ſuance of the tenour of our Rales. 

Palazz5is of opinion that the verbe may be hanſomly under- 
ſtagd in the Motto's of Dew/es, nenther isit unfeermly wherttis 
expreſſed, nor likewiſe when there are two, which ſcrve for # 
more clecrdemonſtratoamsthe whole depends upon the judgment 
anddexterity of the Author, and the occafion of it ought to be 
taken fromthe quality of the figures, andrhe propricty of the lan- 

uſed therein. 
all the moods of verbs, which we may uſe indifferent- 
ly, as well as the tenſes, The Indicative or demonſtrative 
mood is the moſt proper for » Deviſe, tho Imperative isſortimes 
uſed to very good parpolſe : But the Optative, SubjunRive and Ir1- 
finitive have neither ccrtaipty or conſtancy enoughto expreſſe our 
Congeptions. The 
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' The Motto's that are formed by way of interregation,have ordi- 
_y more vigour, then thoſe which containe an affirmative pro- 
tion, 

As for Adverbs, they may have place therein, to the number of 
two,but the negatives are molt be&Emming ; as in the Deviſe of 
the Flame, NuUNQUAM DEORSUM, never downwards, 
Ruſcells doth not approve of the Motto that is ſimply negative, as 
for the full Moone, Now Szup ER EADEM, foe « never the 
ſame. A Motto may alſo be negative and affirmative both toge- 
ther,s JactTor, Non MER GOR, 1am toſſd, but not drown'd, 
ſpeaking of a Gourd, or a bottle made of the emptied rind thereof, 
which {wimmes on the water, | 

But ſctting apart theſe triviall ſearches into, and conditions of 
Mons :, let us reſamethe manner of drawing with dexterity, by 
vertueof the Xorto the propriety 8& uſage of the body of a Deviſe: 
Alexandre Farra and Barthelemy T a#gio conſent , that if the 
words doe but fimple exprefſe the nature of the thing repreſcnted 
inthe Deviſe, they reſemble thoſe perſons, whole lives being de- 
prived of the intelleAuall faculty, remaine buried (as it were) in 
corporeall ſences, yet there are many Authors that haye not taken 
notice of that defe& in Horro*s,no,not P, Fovine himſelf,as Farrs 
obſerverh, though other wiſe, he deſerves to be acknowledged for 
the Maſter of Devi/es, fince he was the firſt that treated of them : 
For amongſt other Devi/es which he hath made, that of A/vians 
hath this great error, where an Unicorne is ſeene , touching the 
water of a fountaine, and about him many venemous beaſts, with 
this Motto, VEsxnznA PEzLL0O, 1 difpþeiveneme.' And this is 
that Motto, . which hath not the principall condition of a De- 
viſe, thatis to ſay, that it ſhould have ſomething more miſteri- 
ous 


In the third place, we conſider the Adottoofa Deviſe ſimply in 
it ſelfe, and for that reſpetthe words ought to be very brief, ſub- 
tile and energeticall: We are therefore to reje&t thoſe words 
which are long, languiſhing, drayling and vulgar, tothe end, that 
the Motto received by the car,may give a ſmart and pleaſing touch 
to the underſtanding of him that heares or ſees it. | 

- But asto the brevity ofthe words, the number cannot cafily 
be preſcribed, becauſe that depends upon the ] udgment of the Au- 
thor, and upon the ſubjeR which he treats of, and intends to un» 
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fold,yet we may ſay that the Aforxce may receive” 4. or 5, words, 
and likewiſe a whole verſe, according te the opinion of Bargegli; 
But according to R«/cels, Doviſesme (0 much the mare removed 
from pert. ion, by how euch. the Aſomte execeds the number of 
3 words, uplefle the Authority ot a great Poet, or the axcellency 
ofa rareand happy conceipt give you leave to make uſe of an He- 
miſtick or whole verſe. T he gumber of the words is then juſt and 
preciſe (according to our Author) when there is pothing ſar-z- 
bounding in the Motto, nor of tgg muck reftrajng , and when all 
— tothe nn pms ny Devsſs ; yet is, a5 that weare 
etimes permitted to enlarge it to give greater grace and 
intneſle to the diſcourſe ; Bitin 2 word, the gremtelt Gejght and 
ſidrility of this Art conſiſts in the brevity of the words. 

The order or ſcituation of the terms is alfa conſiderable, becauſe 
there are ſome that are moreſutable in aneplace,then in another, 
as well for the ſence, as for the cadence, and the fewer words 
you employ , the more carefull mn{t yau be to chooſe them pure, 
noble, acute and gracctull: To bring them to that perfection, tis 
good to communicate them to your bei 2nd to make many rc- 
fle&tions both of your eyes and mind thereon, and not to be ſcrn- 
pulous in altering that Motto, which you have found to be good at 
other times, when you meet with a better ; This is that reforma- 
tion which is praRiced by the greateſt Poets, Oratours,and all the 
Maſters in this Art, who are not Idolaters of their owne concep- 
tions. | 
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Cxay, XVIII. 
Of what language the Motto" s anght to be, 


== opinion of Authors upen the choice of the language w*we 
, eught to make uſe of in the Aſotro's of Deviſes are very difte- 
rent:for ſame hold,that the language moſt proper for that purpoſe, 
is that which is moſt ancient, others prefer that which flouri 

in the greateſt number of Authors,znd which hath moſt authority, 
and ſame others attribute that pou y to the language, which is 
malt generally underfteod inall Countries, and is moſt in uſe a- 
mong rare witts, Contile — the Sperf6 topgue yo 
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all others for love matters', the T«/caxe for pleaſant and concei» " 


ted Motto's, the Germans for heroick and grave ones, the Greek 
for fictions, and laſtly the Latine for all ſorts of Adotto's, eſpecial- 
1y for the ſerious and majeſticall. But the opinion of Bergag/s 
(who condemnes not the Judgments of others, though they be 
not grounded upon any r or ſolid authority) is very particu- 
lar on this ſubjeR, and admitts the uſe of all thoſe Idiomes ; For 
ſaith he, that conciſe Aforto which we aime at, isto be taken out 
of that Language, where we meet with the beſt words, the gra- 
veſt ſayings, the nobleſt proverbes or moſt proper termes to de- 
clare the quality of the thing repreſented in the hgure; fo that the 
Atento (in whatſoeverlanguage it be expreſſed) doe immediately 
ſtrike the mind of him that reads or heares it, provided that the 
words which we borrow from one language be defeRtive in ano- 
ther, and that they have more energic ſignification in that 
language then in any other, which vertue in words may be found 
out by the traduRion or verſion of tkem. Yet I would not have 
an unknowne language admitted, nor one that is much removed 
from ordinary uſe, as the Perſian, T #rkiſo, Mnſcovian, Polonian 
and the like, but rather the Latine which is received through all 
the world, without adding the verſion in any other language, be- 
cauſe (according tothe opinion of Bargags) to exprefie one fancy 
by « multitude of words inthe ſame Devs/e, is inſupportable. 
- But for my part I cannot abſolutely rejeR any of theſe opinions, 
onely I find it moſt proper to follow the moſt common, which 
is that of the Latine, fince that trucly is the language which is moſt 
knowne, molt pleaſant, mcſt energique, ard molt authentick, of 
any other in all Ewrope, This Elogy which wegive the Latine, 
onght not to leflen the eſteem, which we are to hive of the Greek, 
which is much more ancient, rich, and fignificative ; And indeed 
we may uſe it freely, when occaſion preſents itſelfe, and yet more 
rarely, becauſe it is notſo familiar, nor ſo generally underſtood 
as the Latineis. Beſides that as Bargagli defires the bodies of 
Devjſes to be drawne from Nature and Art, becauſe their quali- 
ties and uſages are the ſame every where, and no waies ſubjeR to 
change:So I could wiſh that the Adorro's ſhould betaken from the 
Greek or Latine, in regard they are the Miſtrefſe-tongues, which 
are belt underltood by the lcarned, and generally. of all men, 
and which can hereafter receive no more alteration, ſince they 
Atrl- 
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arrived to the comble of their perfeRtion with'the Roman Em< 
re. | 
" I commend much (with our Author) theuſe of Rhetoricall 
ures in Motto" s, a5 thoſe words which Counterpoint one anc- 
ther, which fall in a like cadence, which erd ina like termination, 
and which carry alike tone, though they have a different ſignifica- 
tion, and fo of others : For all theſe ornaments of diſcourſe and 
waies of ſpeaking, do as much beautifie and illuſtrate Deviſes, as 
Orations,ſo that on the other ſide they retaine the brevity requi- 
red, and no metaphoricallterme, according tothe Rule which 
we have already preſcribed. 

Thoſe Mottocs which are drawne from ancient Authors have 
more grace, more vertue and authority, then thoſe which we onr 
ſelves ivvent ; And yet there are ſome moderne ones, who have 
made us ſee, that the vivacity of their wit hath not been incapable 
of inventing and producing ſome themſelves. 

;  |For borrowing from the Ancients, we muſt have a care that the 
Motte" ' be not ſo maimed, as to leave an efſentiall part of the ſub- 
je&to be underſtood or divined at, as ifall the world were obli- 
ed to know punually the whole Author, from whence the 
ttois taken : This defeRt is noted in that Devi/e where there 
is a Comet in the midſt of many ſtars with this Motto, InTuz 
OMNzs. For the Author of the Deviſe who had a Miltreſſe cal- 
led 75a Gonzaga,pretended that the ſubtility of the Deviſe con- 

filted in the ſequele of theſe words of Ovid, 

—MICcaTt INTER OuNnEss Julilux SYDns, 
the Julian ſtar ont-ſnines the reſt, 
ſo that if ſome words of the authority muſt be omitted, tocon- 
ſerve brevity in the Motto, *twould be better tocut them offia 
the head then in the taile, thatis to ſay, that the latter words 
ſhould be rather inſerted then the precedent, here's an cxam- 
pleof it. Agentle gale of wind blowing a fire, withthis Motto, 
GRANDIOR NECAT. Which is the end of oneof Ovids 
yerſcs, 

Lzanis AL1T FLAMMAS, GRANDIOR AuRa NE- 
CAT, An cafie winds nowriſoeth the fire, but 4 greater de- 

ftroyes #t, 

Now though I commend the dexterity of him that takes his 
Motto from ſome famous Author, yet I cannot approve the im- 
=_ ar Mus __ pudency 
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:y of ſome Modernes who make uſe of the ſame 2otto, 
which another Author of a Devi/e hath invented, becauſe that is 
butts propoſe alwaies one and the ſame thing, though the body 
of the Deviſebe changed, whereas in borrowing the Adoreo from 
an anciert Author, you quite change the nature of it, by appropri- 
ating it to the body of your _ We muſt not likewiſe ac« 
cuſe bim of theft, that mekes uſc of the ſame body, which ane- 
ther hath heretofore employed, ſothat the conception be different, 
becmuſean Animal, plant, inftrument or ether thing which isre- 

in the body, may be diverely confidered in their quali- 
ties and ſundry uſes, whereof every one may freely make uſe, and 
apply them to his intention. 

It 1s'not neceſury that the ſenſe be altogether compleated inthe 
XMotto,for it ought to give eccaſion of ſome kind of ſtudy to the 
Reader. From thenee it commeth that m the Devi/e of the fiſh, 
which the Italians call 91»/carvle, the Latives Nantilam,and the 
Greeks rw#urthis Morro, TuTus PER SupPkEMA PER IMA; 
1.C- ſafe, both, at , top, und, bortome, would be more conciſe and 
fubtile, if the firſt word 7xt«« were cut off, 
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Cray XIX, 
From whinee Dew/es are to be drawne. 


" A Sforthe placts;fromrwhence aperfet Dre any bedrawn, 
I am of Bargop hf ropmmen, who appreyecs it not to be taken 
from x like, « greater, n4wfle, acontrary, n lWeeand untike together, 
from 2 fable, Wiſtery events, Hirvorlyphicks, nd of ker places re- 
cited by Ammirate, as from the oaule tothe effect, from dhe effe& 
to the cxuſe, from the Grnum tothe ſproier, & from the ppecres tothe 
Genm,frce inn word NarmeorAn do afford fubj. ts.cnow from 
whenceto derivethe Compariſon, Simitieudeur Mgtaphor : Now 
theſe three figures of Rhetorick have but the ſame end in ſubſtance, 
Whickisto demerfivevethe carteſpundeace, Terforminy and re- 
Tſembizrrce, which is between two Giffer mtab jus, us the forme 
of a Deviſe conſiſts principally in the finding out in the whole 
Vaiverſe (nmr > ar orthe uſage of forme thing, whichaaay 
torrefpond with euntite the prepricty of ts 
lt 


conceptions of mind, 
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for Diwnſes. 

But if yon aske me in particular a proper place, from whence 

you may frame a ſubjeQ of or matter for Devi/es, I ſhall refer you 

Authocs , who have written of the nature and propriety 
of Animals, Plants, Mincralls, precious. ſtanes, of the parts of 
heaven and earth, of the Liberall Scieacas, Mechanicall Arts and 
other ſubjeRts as well naturall as artificiall. Tis verily the reading 
of ſach Treatiſes, which will diſcover to you fome vertaes or pro- 
pricties which will eafily relate to the intention of your Devi/es. 
This field is ſo ample , and the harveſt great, that of ove onely 
ſubjeR, be it naturall or artificiall , we may forme not onely one, 
2, or 3 fancies, . but alſo aninfinite number of Deviſes, as may be 
proved by the quantity which are made upon the lubjeS of thole 
great Luminaries, the Sun and Moon,and which are meny times 
drawne fimply from their proper parts, ſometimes from thoſe 
Which havc a —_  ——— with another, and ſometimes 
from the vertues and influences, which theſe Planets doediverſly 
diffuſe upon all interiour bodies. The like may be practiced upon 
the ſubjects of Arts and mechanicall inktruments. 

Fer the choice of the Afortocs drawne Tom ancient Anthors, 
we mult regard the words = _ prudence, that they may 
be appropriated to our defigae, andthat (baing added to the body 
ot our Deviſe) they may forme a ſpirituall anddelightfull coampo- 
fition. 

. | But beſides the rich matters, which Art and Nature are able 
everlaftingly tofurniſh us with, we may yet draw other from the 

ogues and tables of «£/ope, fram ſentences, Proverbes and 
Maxzimes ofthe Sages and monll Philoſophers. Yet obſerve 
that my meaning is not, that we ſheuld barrow fra tablcs, the 
ſubjeR of the fable, x5 the vatexthered Crow of Hierace ; but that 
we make ufc af the propmetics of ſthings whoch arc anct with in 
many places of fables, fo bkewiſe ter matter of entenves, Ithink 
it were good we onely alcd thoſe which aze enriched with Com- 
pariſons, anztis for this advantage that Proverbes doſcrve tobe 


f ” 
; I will not penke here ofthe places where Dewſes ought to be 
fed, for though Re/cels hath trexicd amply thereof, that choice 
uponthe cuftome ot every Country, und upon the will of 
thoſc for whem they are made. It (hall ſutlicedor me tooblerve, 
that they ſerve gentilely for a _ nad (23.it ſcemesto.me) they 
3 are 


Rale; 
are much more gracefull then a mans proper Armes, eſpecially 
when the Deviſe is formed and grounded upon the ſubjeR of Let- 
ters miſſiveor of a Seale, as that of one named Blind in the Aca- 
demie of the Introxati, where there is a Dart or Arrow, with this 
Motto, IRR EVOCABILE. Tis true nevertheleſle that Deviſes 
of Seales are yet much more handſome, when they are framed 
from the Armes of thoſe that uſe them, for which purpoſe it is 
not neceſſary to convert the whole Coat into Devi/es, but it ſuffi- 
ceth to take an eflentiall part of the Blazon, orthat which may be 
reduced into a Devy/e. 

Deviſes way allo be put upon the Reverſe of Princes Coynes, 
and upon Stamps or Counters, as it is frequently uſed in France, 
in whieh'caſe they are exempted from ſome of the rigour of our 
Rules, and in reſpe& of their affinity with the Medall, there is no 
donbt but they may us well notific an Heroick aRion ofa Prince, 
as demonſtrate a gallant intention to be put in executian. 

They are alſo very ſeemly on Ladies PiRures, for as that Table 
repreſents the exteriour part of the body, or the features of the 
face : Even ſo the Devi/e $the inclinations of the perſon 
or vertuesof the Lady. And as the inſtruments proper to every 
profeflion,are the places befitting a Devs/e,as the Swords, Piſtols, 
and Head-peeces for men of Warre: So (me thinks) the moſt 
proper place for a Ladies Deviſe, is her Looking-glafſe : For tis no 
lefle neceflary for a Lady to contemplate her interiours, and exa- 
mine the motions of her ſoule, then to conſider her viſage, and 
preſerve it immaculate ; fince by the mirrour ſhe onely ſees the ex- 
teriour quality of her face, whereas by the Devi/e ſhe diſcovers 
the inclination of her mind, and excites her ſelfe more often to the 
exerciſe of vertue, or to the execution of ſome noble defign, where- 
of the Devs/e renews the memory, as often as ſhe beholds it. And 
it ſeemes this cuſtome may be conformable to the intention of 
Pythagoras, who ordained that his Scholars ſhould often behold 
themlelyes 1na glaſſe, to the end that conſidering the beauty of 
their bodies, they might be <qually carcfull to 1mbeliſh their 
minds thereby to render them worthy of fo faire an abode. Ladies 
may alſo place their Dewiſes on their Coaches, Cabinets, Beds, 
Hangings, Cuſhnets, Carcanets, and on other parts of their or- 
naments and apparell. 

Though we have diſapproved all kind of ornaments for the = 
les 
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for Deviſes. 


dies of Deviſes, becauſe they may encomber the figure ; and though 
weadmit of an hand to hold ſomething with greater grace, as we 
have already obſerved; yet notwithſtanding I approve the inſert- 
ing fer ornament round about the Deviſe, between the body an 
the edge, ſomeGarlands or Coronets, ſome Chaplets and Bor- 
dures ; For example, you may uſe x wreathe of Myrtle for Amo- 
rous,of Lawrell tor Heroick, of Cypreſſe for mourning Deviſes, 
and fo for ethers ; ſo that within the branches we leave a certaine 
ſpace for a commodious inſertment ofthe words. 

There are ſome kind of Deviſes, which can in no wiſe merit the 
title ofPerfeA;in which'number maybe the calumnious, which are 
forged againſt the principall end of a legitimate Devsſe ; thoſe that 
by « ſimple Metaphor diſcover the conceit of an accident already 
hapned, without demonſtrating any vertuous propoſition, or noble 
defigne to be put in execution;and thoſe alſo whereof the concep- 
tion is purely of a thing preſent. We mult nevertheleſſe except t 
Deviſes of ſtampes or Counters, which change every yeare, cither 
indeclaring the heroick defigne, which the Prince intends that 
preſent ycare to put in execution, or rather preſenting to mens 
eyes, that which the ſame Prinec hath already atcheived of more 
glory the yeare precedent. 

As for Devzſes of detraRion , though they ſhould be formed 
according tothe tenour of our Rules, they ought to be utterly re- 
jeRed from the number of the perfeR, ſince the Author doth 
_y neither propoſe a vertuous ſubjeR to imitate, nor any lau- 
dable d:ſigne to execute, beſides they are oppugnant to the Etimo- 
logic of the word Devife, which in Italian ſignifes an enterpriſe, 
and in French,a defigne, without having reſpe to the particular 
terme of Deviſe, whereof the ſignification 1s of a greater extent 
inthe French tongue,and by conſequence affords agreater liberty 
or licence : For deriving it from this word ( Devi/er ) which, (ac- 
cording to the example of Siewr dw» Bekey) is taken to depaint 
the naturall diſpoſition, or deſcribe the conditions of any one, it 
might include the calumnious Deviſes, as well as thoſe which re» 
gard the time preſent, paſt, and future. | 

Deviſes may with equall commodity as wcll relate tothe name 
a5 to the Armesof the poſicfior, ſo that thoſe which allude to the 
name be not taken from ſomg ſignification too much remote from 
common ſenſc or orginary uſe ; as the names whereof the = 
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logic is drawne from the Greeks or H.brewes. And far « preg- 
nant example take that of a noble Gentleman called Fox rt - Es» 
Cu, 1-C. Strong frield, who cauſed a Spartane Buckler or ſhield to 
be repreſented alluding to bis name with this Motte," muy) 0 was, 
an ancient and famous ſaying of a Laccdemenian mother to her 
ſonne, when ſhe delivered him a Shield going te the warre, and 
isas machas to ſay, Seonne, either bring bat this ſhield, or be 
thew brought thy ſeife (dead) wpen is. Againe, the great 
Conſtable Colonna being received into the Academie of the Hu. 
worſt in Rome, uſed for his Dovi/e xn egge with drops of dew 
upon it, drawne up by thebeames of the Sunne,, with this Italian 
Motto, Iz. Sup AK F 1v0, expreſſing thereby, that he was a ſu- 

member of that great and famous Academie of the Hu. 
morifts, where you may obſerve the body of this Devi/etoallude 
well by the humour or moiſture of the dew to the name of tho 
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CHAP, XX. 


Which are the beſt Deviſes, either thoſe which are takgn from 
N ature,or thoſe which are dr awne from Art. 


Tr: approve theſe Deviſes wheh are taken from Art, yet 
I ſet agreater value upen theſe which are drawne from Na- 
ture, becauſe this is a3 it were the Miltrefſe of the ether : Beſides, 
Nature is ſabjeR to no change, centinuing till the ame ; where- 
as the inftruments and effects of Art depend upon the fancy of 
ug farets 
ons, there being ſome which are not knowne but in ſome certaine 
Countries and 1n particular Townes onely. I conclude ina word 
that all the excellence and vertuc which we finde in things artifi- 
ciall receive their | — Nature, whereunto the neerer Art 
approaches, ſo much the more prefeRt and excellent aro its opers- 
tions. Whence it commeth that the bounty] of nature is knowne 
to be cflentiall and ſolid : Contrary wiſc that of Art appeares eve- 

day inconſtant and accidentall tothe ſubjeR. Bargeghs is plea- 
Nd to produce ſome reaſons to prove, that in matter of Deviſes, 
things artificiall are more valuable then ſubje&s naturall, ; nay 
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for Deviſes. 


for my part, I judge the deciſion of this Probleme no waiesre- 
quifite to a Treatiſe of Deviſes ; ſince all Authors agree, that we 
ſerve our ſelves indifcrently both trem Art and nature, and like- 
wiſe from both together extreame gentilely, though thoſe which 
are ſeverally compoſed of the one 2nd the other arethe choiceſt. 
Bargagls will have it, that thoſe Devi/es which we draw from 
Art and Nature togethcr are to be ranked inthe number of artifici- 
all;becauſc that part of nature, which is in the body of the Devi/e, 
werenot able of it ſelfe to produce the eff:&t, whereof the Com- 
pariſon is made, by meanes of which we endeavour to diſcover 
our meaning ; for ſo much as things take their denomination either 
from their end or from their forme, 

Now for as much as Cypbers have ſome affinity with Deviſes, 
I have (fordiſtintionſake,and to preſerve the Reader fromfalling 
intothe inconvenience of makeing a Cypher or a Rebus inſtead 
ofa Deviſe ) here trarſlated what Palazzs hath delivered upon 
this ſubjeR. 


CHAP. XXL, 
of Cypbers according to Andreas Palazzs. 


Ca are principally of 2 kinds, (to wit) of Aﬀtions and of 
words, 

Cypher: of ations are ſuch as that of Tarquin Swperbus, who 
madeno other Anſwere to the Embaſſador ſent on the behalfe of 
his ſonne, but onely in his preſence whipt off with a wand the 
heads of the highelt Poppies in his Garden, giving him to 
underſtand, that the cheifelt Citizens ſhould b: ſo dealt 
with. 

Thoſe of words : ſome are ſimply of words, as thoſe which 
compoſe 2 certaine argon, or gibberiſh underſtood by none but 
by themſelves : Others are made of words written : of theſe ſome 
are called Cyphers, in reſpeRt of the matter, with which we 
write, 35 With Sa/-armoniack, juice of onions, juice of Lemons, 
and many other ſecrets, too long to recount, wherewith Letters 
are written, ſome of which are not legible but by help of the fire, 
ethers in water, others in a _— glaſle : others are called ha 
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Rules 
rhers in reſpeR of the matter upon which they are written, H1- 


fticus did, who, Laving cauſed a Slave to be ſhaved, wrote upon the 


skin of his hcad, then letting the haire grow till the writing could 
be nolonger di!cerned, ſent him to Ariſtagoras, advertiſing him 
to ſhave the faid ſlave De-n9vo; And that allo which the Spartans 
made uſe of, which the Greeks call Scitala , as Plutargu: 
writes in the life of Liſander, And likewiſe the invention of 
Damararus, who wrot upon 2 Tablets and then covered them 
with wax, as Herodotus relates in the end of his 7. booke : ſome- 
times we call thoſe things Cyphers, which are ſhrowed under the 
ebſcurity of words or miſterious ſenſe, ſuch are fnigma's, as this 
of Sampſon, Ont of the eater came meat, and out of the ſlrong iſ- 
{wed ſweetneſſe. And that of Valla: We have not loſt one of the 
animals that eſcaped our hands, and we have loſt thoſe we did 
light upon. H:re is anotherof Jacques Torelly Fano, Vulcan 
begot me, Nature brought me into the world, the Aire and Time 
have been my Nurſes, Minerva enſfirutted me, my force is great, 
and proceeds from aſmall ſubſtance, three things furniſh me with 
body and nouriſhpmext. My Children are deſtruttion, ire, ruine, 
and noiſe. By this ſignifying the Artillery. 

Finally, thcreare others alſo called Cyphers, in reſpeR of the 
matter whereof they are written, of which one kind are with fi- 
yures and the other withour. Cyphers without figures are thoſe 
which in theſe daics Miniſters of State, Princes and Kings doe 
make ulſeof for writing their ſecrets and negociations, according 
to their occalions, but principally in time of war ; And there are 
Cyphers made by new and unknowne CharaQecrs,fuch as Cicero 
nlcd, every Charafter whereot ſignified an entire word, as P. 
Critus and Valerins Probus doe teſtify, like thoſe uſed by the Ju- 
riſconſults;when in ſtead of digeſts theymake uſe of a double f.the 
letter L, for Law, this mark. for Paragraph, and ſo of others, 


for Deviſes. 
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CHAP. XXIT. 


O/ Sentences and Rebme, 


Sentenc: $2 p.2ine Conceptionor ſaying of ſome part'cu- 

lar thing or perſon, to xpretl: his paſſion, the ſtate wherein 
heis, his deſire, or ſome cert2ine propoſition, 2s the Spartan Buck» 
ler withtheſe words, Aur Cux Hoc, Aut In Hoc, i.e. 1 
will live with it, or dic on it. 

Thoſe Deviſes which are deprived of Compariſons are ro 
other tut Sentences or higurute Conceptions, As this of Penncs, 
His AD ATHERA, 1. @ 1 ſpat by them arquire as immortall 
rexowne, or by thems I ſhall raiſe my ſelfe even tothe heavens, 

, Brchold here th2 ditizrence b:tween figured Sentences and figit- 
red Ciphers. The Author makes noother uſe of the figures which 
he propoles,, but toexpreſl: une ur more names : And the figured 
ſentences and conceptions ſcrvs to demonſtrate the intention of 
the Author , by the ſfignihcrtion of things inſerted inthe Hgure, 
and by the words of the Aforto, which explaine them, as in the 
before mentioned examples. Cyphers arc but the works of in- 
feriour wits, unlefl- ſome 2ble man doe ſometimes make of them 
for his pleaſure. Some have been d:fironsto preſcribe Rults for 
them,f:ying, that beſides the figure,they ſhould have ſome words, 
which were tobe a diltin& thing from the figure, and that from 
them, joyned to the quality of the thing, we ſhould draw the cor- 
c-ption, as intheſe examples. Firſt of a falſe Diamant with th-ſe 
words, Poux Quoy M'as Tu DsLarsss ? the mezning 
thercot being, DY-AManT Faux, Pour Quor Mas Tu 
DELA1$SSE? Falſe lover, why haſt then forſaken me? 2.A Lady 
called Santa7ej: ing her ſervant,he in a paſſion expreſſes himic lr 
with this figure 66. and theſe Italian words, PkR Cuz Mi 
Fai MoR1RE, which words added tothe figure 66. i.e. SE 
SANTA SE1, conclude, SB SANTA Sz1, Park Cur Mi 
Fai MOR1R=E ? that is;if thow beeft boly(as thy name 1mports, 
and the figure 66) why doſt rhow kill me ? Thirdly, Mary Queen of 
Scotland, Grandmother to His Majzlty tht now 18, was preſented 
by Francis the ſecond of France, (then Suitor, but afterwards her 
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husband) with a rich Tablet of gold, ia which was her piAure ex- 
quiſitely drawne, and which {being beſides enriched with many 
pretious ſtones) had on the one fide a faire Amariſt, and underit 
a$ fairean Adamaxt with this Motto, AMAT-1S5TA ADAMA N= 
TEM, i.C. She loves her dearely-beloved, a\luding alſo to thenames 
of the ſtones. For my part I hold theſe tobe the ſame things, or 
but little differing from the Rebav of Picardy. 


n -Cxap. X XIIF. 
The Motto and 


oy I Of Cingiers of Armes 
- Pvithour f "\Iviere derive their name from gothing- elfe, but from the: 


relation to each name of the place they are ſet, that is to lay, upon the Cimier: 
other, make + ſammetof the Tywbre or Helmet, 

 -— "i There are ome without words, and cthers xccompanied with 
French) call a words. We may-ſee plenty of examples upon the Armes of the 
Cimicr: But if French Lords, Italians, Engliſh and other Nations, but particu» 
the Mottorelate 1rly the Germans, whereof tew are without them, whercin they: 
IEG Croay of _ uſe of all ſorts of Animals, and plants, as alſo of humane 


figure, and out 


of both ariſe z figures, as of wild men, Syrens and others. Moſt draw them 
Ccompariſm, From ſome part oftheir Armes, which they enrich witha Adorce, 


then tis proper- Dewiſe-like, according to their Fancies. 
ly a Deviſc. _— 


Av x. 26. 1646. 
Impiimatur , 
Na:Bzxtxr, 


nl Aving in the precedent Treatiſe exhibited 
1) (RS GN to you, the model and rules obſervable in 
10- ol the making Dzvists, and jhewn, that 
(for the ſubtilty of their invention) they are 
ESREDN ubjetts for < beſt of wits, and are, for 
their —_ Inſignia of Generals and Com- 
manders in the time of war, and of Princes, ' Nobility and 
Gentry in the times of Peace ,, I have inthe enſuing Cato- 
logue colletted ſach and ſo many Coxontr-Devises 
both on the Kings/fide and the Parliaments mn the late war, 
as I conld with gteateſt diligence meet with , wherein by the 
way I may obſerve, that the Commanders on His Maje- 
flies part (having no ſuch I as London to re- 
ſort unto) were forced to make the beſt ſhift they could for 
their Coronet-Devices in ſeverall Country Towns, no re- 
cord being kept of many of them ; So that of thoſe (which 
I have.cauſe to believe were the happieſt for invention) I 
could not collett ſo many, as 1 _—_ 
on the Parliaments paxt;, by oy of the Heralds, and 
Herald-painters, i» and akout Enndon, 1 have had 
choice of neer 300 ſeverall Corox xr-Drvists, ſome of 
which, that were irregular, and had no life nor conceipt at 
all, I have purpoſely omitted; others not much better, yet 
becauſe born by perſons of note, 1 have not without ſome 
pain and regret admitted ; = true, 1 find ſome on both ou 
that 


To the Reader. 
that T ny. bear - Canſ and Motto of their Armes, 
whieh 1 hhkewife for ome! 1a 
ther Crurzns hang pe 1nv my ral 
few, heove born» Monoes without - and _ 
oft -times did bear plain Colours for t ey cme Troup, with- 
out Motto or figure, though ef ref of their Regiments had 
ſeverall diſtinitive Deviſes, according 10 each particular 
41s Some aw His Majeſkics F met with, 
FLY ow atlogs Chand, bar the BARS 
the partiemlay bearers of them obliterated . Take them 
(Reader) 4 they ave, end kwow that as I have neither ad- 
ded, ner dine; the one, or the ther, but rem- 
dred them as ? jaund them , [0 heve I done thus much 
[+ arr this ingemions Art to 4 greater 
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CAIOLOGYVE 
O F 
CORONET-DEVISES 
On His MajesrTrIzs part 
in the late Warre. 


= He Coronet-Deviſe of His CALgeftres own T roop 

& or Life-gaard of Horle was a Lyon Puſſan,(rov- 
s ned Or, with Dizu ET Mox DrorT for 
CAlatre. 

The Marquefſe of Winchefter bore, and. not 
improperly, only the otro of his own Armes, 

which was Atzz LoYaurte', 

The Margneſſe of Montroſe in Scotland bore for figure = Law- 
rel of gold, in a field Argentand for Morte, Ma Gnis, Aut Ex- 
C1DAM Aus 1 5. Intimating that he would cither atchicve ſome 

deligne, or fall in the Attempt. 

The Earle of Carnarvan was gs m—_ in his mm 
wherein he had a Lyon depainced, 6 Dag bayring or bayi 
at him, one ofthe 6 was bigger then _ 5, from whole 


mouth iſſued a little ſcroul, wherein was written K1 30s Ton, 
and from the mouths of the other 5, in a kke ſcroul was written, 
Py ,PYM, &c. The Lyon ſeeraed to utter this Adorro, Quousy; 
TANDEM ABUTERIS PATIENTIA NoSTRA ? By the 
ht La FUR 
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Cornonnrt-Daviszey 


The Lord (apels Dewice ſavour'd more of affetion to-his King 
and Monarchicall government, then of any rare conceipt, bea- 
ring for figure a Scepter with a Crown Or in a field Azwre, and for 

 AMotto PERFECTLSSIMA GUBBRNATIO, 
/ TheLord Mellinewx figured a Swn obſcured by a Creſſar, the 

Word from the Swn was, QuipD 'S3 RxrultszRO ? from the 
Creſſant (which darted its horns ( as they call thoſe of a new 
Moon) to obſcurethe Sun) V & Cor niBus ME 1s. By the Sun 
ſarely was meant the King, and by the corniterous Creſſant the 
Earle of Effex. 

The, Lord Lucas bore 2 Crown onely for figure, with Dx 1 
Gr aTta,iniribed, 

It ſhould ſeem the Earle of C:mmarvan did ſtomack the 5 Mem- 
bers; For he had a ſecond Dewiſe, wherein was repreſented 
5 Hands reaching at a Crows ; and an armed hand with a ſword 
iffuing out of a Cloud defending it, with this Adorro, RuDDITE 
CASARI, "4 

Sir gn Berkley depainted in his Deviſe a Parergon or Land- 
skip of a pleaſant Country” enrich'd with fair Houſes , Corn- 
fields, &c. And the Aotro interrogatorily Bar BARus Has 
Sn GETE 9? accouning(as it ſhould feem)the Parliament Forces 
no better then Barbarians. 

Col. Hatton repreſcnted the pifture of Fortune with a Crown in 
her right hand, and 5 haters in the left,and 5 men (its like inten- 
ded for the 5 Members) addreſſing themſelves nnto her -npon 
their knees, but ſhe gives them the left hand, with this Aſfetro, 
Cuiquam MER1TUM. 

Lol. Carrill Mollineux figur'd a Raindeers head (the Raindeer 
being the Earl of Eſſex his Creff) ſupported by 5 hands (alluding 
ro the 5 Members ) and for Aorto, AD QuiD ExALTATI1S 
Cor nu? 

Another figur'd the ParliamertHouſe with two dead mens heads 
npon it ( you may gueſſe what was meant )/ and the Motto, UT 
ExXT:® A, SIC INTUS. 

We may conclude, that L. Col. Henry (onflable had Conſtan- 
tine the Great in his thoughts: for his Deviſe was thus, In Hoc 
$16wno + VINCES. - - CR 
Another ſcem'd to point at the Citizens of Londpn, yet had no 


hgure 


On Hu: Majeſties part. 
figure in his Corenet more then a Screw! Wreath in ſeyerall folds, 
» with this Aſotro, Quts Fuxor O Crvas ? 

Sir Marmaduks Koydon ſhowed his diſlike of the {oavenant, ha- 
ving figured an Ermyne, with MALLEM Mor1 Quan For» 
DAR !, for Mattos. 

Another ſcem'd to exprefſe much magnanimity, that had a 
ſingle Souldier pourtraited with Sword in hand, daring a whole 
body of enemies, with this Morro, QuUanTunvis Ls G10, 
Nom BE N. 

Sir William Compton ( Brother to the Earle of Northampton ) 
ſeem'd to conteman the ſordid vulgarity, when without figure his 
Deviſe was only embcliſhed with this Motto, OD1 PROFANDN 
Var Gus ET ARC 80. 

Another depainted one ( whom we may believe was intended 
for a Cavalier ) vanquiſhing and diſarming a Kewndbead, with Ex 

uo D1s cor DIA Cives! | 

ir Edward Widdvington in ſaying little iffiplied much in his Co- 

lours, only thus, Dz0 ET Ca$arrt. 

Another repreſents a Rour of raſcally people in a furious po- 
ſture againſt Church and State, with this Aforro, Quars Fr x- 
MuE'RE GaERTES? | | 

Sir John Cansfields deviſe ſavour'd of piety ; for he uſed with- 
out any figure this Afotro out of the 122 Pſalm; Frar Pax In 
VirTuTts Tua. 

; Another repreſented a Rownd-head on horſe-back, with ſhort 
hair, riding. or runnjug away without a hat ( for that is ſuppoſed 
to be loſt in the ſcuffie)and crying Qwarter, 2 marter ; by 
a Cavalier with a drawn ſword, ready to ſmite him and the Mor- 
t forſooth, Qui Spqui Tur VINC1T. 

/ Col.T he: Dalten figured a Cloud whence ſtreamed forth a Glory, 
and with it an armed hand and Sword, with this Morro, Ex0r- 
- une ESTIN TanEBRIS imENRECTlS CoxnDE,. 

| Another, repreſented a CAyrre pierced by.a fword, with a> 
Crown Imperiall upon the point of it, andthe hatid of an enemy 
diſcharging a Piſtoll ar both, with this Aferro, TanTuM Ri L1- 

G10 POTERAT WADERE MALORUM. 


L.Col.Ralph Pudſey oonafter wr” 0055 landing in the my - 
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uſed this only ferro, without figure, Dux Factri Mut rin, 

Another ſeemd to fear Joe ill co His Mazeſty, who figured a 
Lyon Dormant with, New MAjeESTATE SECunus, 

Another ſaid only thas, Cuac xornps Ws Cons. 

Sir ('harles Compton ( another of the Earle of Northamprons 
Brothers)had this Aforts only inſcribed on his Coroner, Coxtk A 
AuDENT1OR ITO. 

Another figured a Crown Zmperuwupon a Lance,and the Lance 
placed on a Mount, the Crown almoſt ſubvertcd or thrown off 
. re 11 09s | WTR a anon — os the paw of 
he Engliſh Lyon, with this Adetto, Raxa EsT CoxncorD14A 
FaATAUK. 

Another, I bluſh to tell you, bore for his Devi/e, n naked 
man with fword in hand, and ſomething ctfe in readinefſe, the . 
Afarto, In USzumqus PAKATUS : intunating too grofly, that 
he was ready to fight at cither weapon. 

Another lecmd to believe 2onarchy and Ep. to bein- 
conſiſtent each without the other ; for having kgured an Iarperiall 
(rown and n Mytre, the Motro'was, $1 CoLLiDINUR, FRAN-« 
GIMUBR. - 

Major Wormley depainted Religion ſitting an an ical p0- 
Rego wor eee} rechonns, br rea gry 
Afutto, MELLON A SPERO. | 

Another repreſented a ſwarm of Bees in battle array, with 
their King in the middle ward{ for the naturaliſts fay that Bees 

ings)aud the Adorro was,Pao Ri Ga — 
"ro that 'as the Bees did exacnate their Rings ; 1o 
would hand his Troup wher their words, for their King, 

Capt. Peter Pudſcy depninted n hand and frond miting off 2 
Hard rhead(by which he wezaphor'd the Seftaves of theſe times) 
and the Adorro was, TwaDinTUR In Manus GLADI1. 

Another x 44d iſſaing out of a Clond h © 
gr cen Chaplet or Larel, viith an Imperial Crown over it, and for 
Afur,)Dona Dur UTRAquUE Rey Gr. 

Another figared an armed hand holding a keart, and the word 
Pro REGE. | 

He frem'd roxbbor the name and property of a Rowndhead, 
whotigured a Die, with this Aﬀorro, UT cunqus Quap mo 
Co 


On His Alajeſties part. 

Col. Morgan of Wefton had S. Michael killing the Dragon, for 
figure, and the Adotre, Qurs UT Dzus? 

A young ſtripling of 15 years of age cauſed his Dew/ to ſpeak 
him man ; for he fignred a green branch of Cake, with Sun cu- 
Lus FacTtus ARBOR, 

Another depainted a Lyon broken looſe, with Linzx Leo 
RzxvinciriNEs3ctir, for the Adars. 

When His Majeſty was on His march toward LeiceSter, 2 
Commander in Wis Army bore this for Dew/e, a Spirdle or 
whirle winding up 2 Bottome of threed, with this Morte, Acq n1- 
1s EnxDo ; which had not been fo proper afcer the Bartle of 
yn 

Sir Zolvs Digby by his Deviſe ſeeny'd to with all his fellow Sub. 
jets to repair to-His Majefty ; for he figured 2 Ci 
with ſeverall lines all drawn to the Center, and the ne, 
ILLuCc OMNES. 

Another ( after ſome loſſe to His Maj —_—_— ſeem'd till 
conſtant to that Cauſe, who reprefnted a._Dye with a hand ca- 
ſting it, and the Aotte, SEMPER JACTAnsS, StexpPER E- 
RECTUS. 

Another thus aſſerted Liberty, who figured a Sword with this. 
Verſe inſcribed for Motto, 

ALTERIUS Non S1T, Qur Sus Es$s PotTBsT. 

Another had this uſuall 3ſrro on only in hs Colours, Vivs Ls 
Roy. 

That Commander 50 Hi Majcfde par ſeem'd to The ome 

left, who after Nazeby Battle, figured for his Deviſe a tuft 
of Bulr»ſhes growing in a river, and daſhed by its yaves, with 
this Motte, An Ltituur Non On Ruuuk. SW 

Capt. Hatton | a Cleſe-Committee ſitting about 2 Table, 
and the Morte in out of the 57 P/&w, UNTIL Tails 

TYRANNY Br OVERPAST.: 

Another it ſcems unskill'd in tht Rules of a Deviſe, figured a 
"citation of the 13 Chapter to the Romans ; and thought it enough 
both for figure and Motto. ' 

Another repreſented a Bible on the one fide of his Coroner, 
and on the other a hand and ſword with a Crown gvcr both, and 
the Xotro, SYIROMILS ; HIS ExPIRABO. Oe 
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Another, after the loſſe of moſt of his Troup, to ſhew his con. 


” ſtancy, fram'd a Pyramid, weather-beaten with winds and ſtorms, 
and the Motto, ET MANET IMMOTA, 


Another repreſenred a'hand with a bword,and this Morro, Aut 


INVENIAM AuT FACIAM. 


Another bore this CAſorro without figure, PRo RE Gn Er 
NoT1is LEG1Bus ANGL14z ; and twas with (n0tzs) becauſc 
both ſides profefied to fight for the Laws of the Kingdome. 

He denoted ——_—_ who figured a Diamond, with Nz c 
FERRO, NExCIGHE, for the Aorro. 

_ Another ſaid. thus onely without figure, Pour Ls Caus t 
CourRAGE. 

Bur 1 cannot.omit that Commander who in ſtead of a {oroner- 
Deviſe would (according to the diftate of his own fancy) make 
uſc of this Capricivoy which is a kind of Kebwe : 


” — 


where the vowel (FE Yin the Centre, being ſeverally made ufe of 
with the Conſonmnts in the Circamferente, it makes this ſentence, 
DzscxTREGEMREGERE PLEBEM. . BY 


- 


ACA T OL OOF *y 
| OF 
CORONET-DEVISES 


on the ParLIamenTs part in the late Way. 


He Earl of Eſex Captain-Generall of the Parliament- 

forces bore in his {oroner the Morro of his' own Armer, 

without any figure, which was VirTutTts Comts 
Inv 1D1A, and the field or ground Tawny. 

The Earl of Mancheſter bore this only Morte, without figure, 
TxuTH AND PEACE, 

The Earl of St.,ford had no figure in his Coronet, which was 
inſcribed thus, Fox Rs 11 G10N, KinG,ANnD County, and 
under that AIME Z Put $SSANCE.. 

The Lord Brook, figured a ' + wa Chaplet or Crown of Laxrell 
with this Pentameter circumſcribed, Qut Non EsT Hop1s, 
Cras Minus ApTus Exit, + | 

"The Lord Fairfax figured a ſword renting a triple Crown, with 
a Crown Imperiall on the point of it, and this Aforto in Spaniſh, 
Viva Ex Rsey : Y MusrxA EL MAL Goviskno; wiſhing 
(as it ſhould ſeem)no hurt to the King,but to his evil Government. 

The Lord Grey of Groby repreſented the Parliament houſe guar- 
ded with many ſwords in hand, aud the Aforro, PER Bs LLUM 
AD PACEM. 

The Lord Willoughby of Parham ſeem'd-not to ayme at the 
King bur his evil Connſellowrs, when for his Deviſe he depainted 
the Swn enveloped with Clouds, and the Morro, Now SOL tu, 
Ss8D NuB1Los. 

The Lord Haftings(now Earl of pans, 2 figured a flame of 
fire, with Qua $1 I6N1s ConNFLATORI S for Motto. 

Sir Tho: Fairfax (ſucceeding Capt. General of the Parliament 
forces) and Gen: CromWel, both bear plain Colours for their own 


Troups, without any Deviſe, | 
Sir Will: Belore Maj. Gen: repreſented the King on horſ-back 
with the Crown on his head, and his Scepter in his hand, and many 
| armed men ( which its like he intended for thoſe of his own 
Troup) kneeling and laying down their Armes at His Majeities 
Horſe feet, and the Morrs, PaActn Tz Pos Cimns OMNES. 
| M Major 


—_— - m 
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Maj. Generall Skippon figured a hand and ſword with a þ;b/e, 
and this religious Metro, Or a ET PuG Na, Juyar ET Juv a- 
BIT JE HOVAs 

Col. The:Sheffeild (ſecond Son to the Earl of Mmgraze) bore 
this « Aforto only without figure, Nn c T1x010us, Nt C Tux 1- 


pus. 

Col. Fines(ſecond Son to the Lord Say ) the Goddeſſe 
Pallas with a Lance or Spear in one hand, a book, or roll of 
papers in the other, and the Morro, UTR aqus PALLADE, 

Maj. Gen. Brown figured for his Devi/e,a Deaths bead and a (rown 

of Laxrtl with, Ons Ov Taz s n for Mato. 

Sir Will: Brereten had this only Afetto, without figure, Duus 
NoB18$ CUM. 

Sir Will: Waller figured a tree full of fruit and a Coat of Armes 

ing on it, the otro Fruc Tus VikrTurtis. 

Sir Arthur ig depainted an Anchor fixed in the Clouds, 
and the Morro in iſh, Out yY In HEAVEN, 

Sir Sam: Luks figured a Bible and a Map of London, with this 
Alotto, L: x SUPREMA, SALUS PATRIZ. 

Sir Faithfull Ferteſcn, ( before his receſle } repreſented an E/ew 
or ſvield, ſaperſcribed La For T, alluding to his name. 

Sir Zobn £velin made uſc of this old Aſorto without any figure, 


PRoREeGA ET CrrGE. 


Sir Edw. Hungerford bore only the Motto of his own eArmer, 
viz, ET Dizu Mem APPUT, 1c. God « my ſupport. 

Col. Sam: Sbeffeild (another of the Earl of Adnlgrave Sons) fi 
gared an armed Horſe-man attempting to clime up a (tcep rock, 
and an Eye in a cloud, with this Morro, Dzo Duc s, Nir Ds. 
SPERANDUM. 

Col. Sir Will: Cenftable figured an Anchor fixed in the elouds, 
with this Adorro, SOY & zZ FERME, 1. C. be ye conftart. 

Sir £dw: Petrov, Governour of F.owick { aftle, repreſented a 
Map of that Caſtle, with Colours flying on the top of it, and the 


' Motto, $1 Daus Nou1s Cuts, Quis ConTra Nos ? 


Col. Pwrefoy gave his own Creſt, with this Aforto, alluding to 
his name, Puxs Foy, Ma IoY Et. 

Sir The: Adiddletan bore no figure, only this Adotro, In Vs x 1- 
TATE LAIOMP HO, Fo 


\ © On the Pariiatnents pare. 

Col. Cook, of Glouceſterſhire was thus conceited, he figared an 
armed man cutting off the corners of an Univerſity Cap with his 
ſword, and the Aorre, MuTo QuaDRATA RoTunDIsS, as 
muck to ſay, he would convert the Squaret-heads or. Cavaliers in- 
to Rownd ones. 

"Col. Urrey (afterward Sir Fo: Urrey) a Scot, whilſt he was on 
the Parliament ide, made bold with the Thiſtle of Scotland for fs 
gure and the Afotto, Nano Me Impung Lacess1T. 

Sir Rich: Grewvile ( before his receſſe ) repreſented a ſap of 
England, ſupericribed, ExG6 Land BlEtpinNG, .. 

Col. Zones of Shropſhire uſed this Morto, without figure, Ne c 
Vi,Ngc VENnTu. 

Col. Malevory repreſented a Hand holding a Sword and a 
Crown Imperiall on the top of it, and another Sword ( held by 
2 hands ) thruſt through 2 Books, the firſt ſuperſcribed Yerbum 


Des, the other Lex popnli. And this Motto over all, Rs x In Po- * 


TESTATE Sur PUGNANS. 


Sir Chriſtopher Wray figured a Hand with a drawn Sword, and 
the Motroin Engliſh, Tuar War Is Insr, Wurcals Ns- 
CESSARY. 

Col. Allen made uſe of this Motte, without figure, MA L 1 s 
MoR1, Quay MANC1PART. 


Col. Lambents deviſe of Torkshire, may ſeem to ſpeak no ill to 


Monarchy, where was figured a regall Crown fer on the top of 2 
Pillar,and a hand out of of 2 clexud holding it on, with this Aforto, 
UT SERVAT INCOLUMEM. 

Col. Sidney bore this only Aforto, without figure, Sanctus 
Amor PATRIt&A DAT ANIMUM, 

Sir Tho: Pearſe Knight and Baronet of Scotland, gave this only 
Motte withont any figure, Fr xt s Coxonart Opus. 

Col. Rainfborow figured a Bible, inſcribed VE k Bux Ds 1,with 
a Hand and a flaming Sword over it, and the Aforto, ViNncir 
VERITAS. 

Sir Iſaac Sedley of Kent bore this only Aforto, withour figure, 
FuG18NTr NuLia Corona. | 

Col. Doding of Lancaſhire, when (as it ſhould ſeen.) he was in 
ſome diſtreſle, figured a Ship at Sea all on fire, and an Angel ap- 
pearingout of a cloud,wirh this Aforto,In ExT&EMIS ApPA- 
KET Deus. M 2 Sir 
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Sir Will: Sanders figured a Hand and Sword, with Pao Do 
ET PATRI1A. 


SS Sir Edw: Hartop of Leiceſter-ſhire repreſented in his Coroner the 


waves of the Sea daſhing againſt a great Rock,, and the Aorto, Ix 
K1iTus INGENTI ScoptiloFLucTus ASSULTAT. | 

Col.Ridgeley to ſhew his diſlike of Papacy, figured a Hand and 
S$ivord from heaven, penetrating a triple Crown, and the otro, 
Exur GAT Deus NissSIPENTUR INIMICI. 

Major why figured a Heart circumſcribed, Pxo Ds 0 Pus - 
NAMias, PROREGE ORAmus, PRO PATRIA Mor1lAMuR. 

M2 jor Welder fizurod a Pillir half broken,and the Mottr,STAT 
ADpnuc. _ | 

Major Bemamin Cayne of New England, depainted a Faxton 
ſcizing on a Herne, yet the Herne with his beak draws bloud from 
the Faxlcons gorge and the Morte, Now Nisi Com peuLus. 

Major Temple figured a Bible, with this Morro, VERITAS 
EsT Ma*GNA ET PREVALEBIT. 

The ſame Major Benjamin (ayne had another Coronet-deviſe, 
wherein he figured a (hwrch, on the top whereof was a Hand hol- 
ding an Anchor, which was fixed in the Clouds, and the Aſorro, 
Pa AM11S, NEC PRALI1I1S, SED PRACI BUS. 

Maj. Thorp repreſented an armed Horſe-man or Cavahier, rea-. 
dy to charge a whole body of enemies, and the Aforro, Fa ro, 
Dum Fz r10. 

Maj. Lad/ow figured a Bibleinſcribed VERBUM DET, under- 
neath which, lay a triple (Town with a Paſtoral taff and a pair of 
beads, with this CAlorro, VERITAT1 SUC Cum Bo. 

Maj. Gunter depainted an armed hand holding a ſword, and the 
Aﬀotto, CAVE, AD SUM. 

Maj. Carew hgured 2 Hands drawing a bow, ſhooting a winged 
heart, with this inſcription, Cyar Ls, Thus PEACz FL1zs To 
THEB. 

Maj. Daet a French-man(whilſt he was on the Parliaments ſide), 
fagured an armed man cutting a Gordon knot with his ſword, and 
the A/0:to, SCINDATMR,QuopD SOLVI NEqQuEAT. | 

Capt. Hen: Ireton (afterwards Col.) had in his Devife this only 
Xfotro without figure, . 

Pao) Drvinis, Qui ApDMITT1T, SERVAT. 
Haw An Is, Vim, V1, 


On the Parliaments part. 


Capt. Weſt a Chandler in Cambridge, repreſented a Deaths 
head, and a {rown of Laurell, with this Motto, Mons Vs L Vi- 
CTORI1A. ; A 

Capt. Belfore ( fon to Sir Will: Belfore) figured a Dyal, with 
the Sun ſoining on it, and the Morte, ASpiCE UT ASP1- 
CIAR-. 

Capt. Morley of Suſſex, bore this Motto in Spexiſh, without 
fivare, SPB RANZA Mi DalaVita.- | 
Mage. Fate Hamond had likewiſe no figure,: but this Aſorro in 

French, Dans La GueRks J=® Cunsrcuys La Parx. * 
rn iT irrell of Buckinghamſbire higured an armed hor/-man, ti- 

ding full ſpeed into a great flame of fire (I hope he meant not 

hell fire) an! the Aforto, SANs CrRAlNDRE, 5.e.withour fear. 

Capt. ?jle bore this Morro,but no figure, SOL A Sa Lus SA iu- 
Tis In Domt No. 

Capt. Maſon figured an armed hand breaking a ſword againlt a 
pillar of marble, with this Morro, CONANTIA FRANGBRE 
FRANGO. 

Capt. Sidenham Governour of Poole, bore this otro, without, 

& AUSPICE CHR1STO. 

Capt. Ridgley figured a Ship at Sea, wheron was inſcribed Re- 
ligia, Refpyblica; and above it, Px s © Bus, VirTBus. 

Capt. Flemming of Eſſex figured an armed man diſcharging; 
a Piſtol, with this forte, PRO Dro, REGE ET Repus- 
LICA; 

Capt. a/»borne higured an armed man with a Bible in one hand” 
and a/word in the other, and in ſtead of Aforto, this rime, 

My Oath and Sword, 
Maintain thy Word. 

Captaine Barnard fanned, a Pellican feeding her young ones 

with her bloud,& the Aorro,PatRIA PoSCENTE PARATUM:. 
' Capt. Havley ( ſon to Sir Robert Harley) figured a Sword, with 
this Motto, PROFiDE SEMEL TRADITA. 

Capt, Aeddep figured a hand out of a cloud, holding a green + 
Chaplet or crown of lawrel, and the Metro, VicTO0RIAa A MaA- 
Nu DoMI1Nt. 

Capt. Tirrell bore this Motto, without any figure, Gro xx: 
Qu VouL DRA,1.e. let him repine that will, 

M 3. Capt. 


Coxon »r-Duyvrisns 
Capt. Mowle of Northamptonſoire, fignred a Hand expanded, 


with GaauDzsT PATISNTIA Dukr1s. 
Capt. Hooker figured a writing or Charter with a Seale at it, 
inſcribed lagna (harta, and the Morro, PxESERVA LsGE a 
Dow1NE. - 
Capt. Skinner of Kent figured a hand holding a Corozer, inſcri. 
bed, Aut Hun c Aur Sure & Hunc. 
Capt. Moulſon bore this Motto without figure, Pr 0 PATRIA 
LAacsRATA PuG xo. 
Capr. Roper figured n Sword all beſmear'd with bloud, and the 
Aotte, RuB KA SANGUINE UT SANGUINEM SISTAT. 
Capt. Butler bore this Moto without figare, Dx coxum Es T 
PrxoPATRIA MORT. 
Capt, eo Epnetamnt ens ſword, with Dux Sy1no 
SP BRO, 
Capt.Grevill repreſented an Horſ-man, 'with this otro, U- 
wo RaSTAT Bent® Mok I. 
Capt. Penny-Father repreſented a hand out of a Clond, hol- 
_ fword, and the Motto, In Hac Syn Vivo. 
pt. Booth of Chesſbire figured an armed Horſ-man, with his 
ſword drawn,and the Morro, Now S1ns Caus a. 
Capt. Geo#ithers the Poet figured aſword and a pen, with Pro 
Rz 6s ET GazG#s. 
Capt. Norton of Hampſhire figured a ſword and 2 wreath of Lan 
rell, with this Motro, Omn1s VicToRIA A Domino. 
Capt. Long had this Motto in his Coroner, without any figure, 
BELLA, BaAToORum BELLA. 
Capt. Berry bore this Moto without figure, Pro REGcE Er 
LEeGE TARATI. 
Capt. Lidcoat made uſe of this Morro without figure, Ex 1 p 1- 
ENDOMALOS AREBGESTABILITUR TuSTT CIA SOL TUM. 
Capt.T how/an had this Zorro without figure, VE R1TAS E- 
RIT VICTRIX. 
Capt. Tho: Hamond depainted 2 Bird with this Motto in his 
beak in a ſcroul wreath, Nez s c1T VrkTus STARE Loco. 
Capt. Wood of Kent bore this otro without figure, INGENS 
Luna NBCESS$ITAS. 
Capt. Cox of Hertfordſhire figured 2 Angels holding this Afet- 


fo 
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On the Parliaments part. 


te between them, Pno Fips, Vips. 

Capt. Copley the elder figured a Hand and Sword, with this 
Aottso, For REFORMATION. | 

Capt. Gold repreſented His Majeſty fitting in a Chair of State, 
with his Crown and Scepter, and an armed man with a Sword in 
one hand, and a paper or Petition in the other, with this Morro, 
UT Rsxx NoSTER,SiTNosSTER RE x. 

Capt. St. George figured Saint George killing the Dragon, with 
this Mets, SOY & z, Mon D1izn, Ma GanrnDs ET Mon Ap. 
PUY, 

Capt. Kellavvay figured a Griffin and a Spread Eagle grapling 
together, with VIRTuTE M VioLENTER RaTinE, for Mor, 

Capt. Reeve depainted a Chwrh and 2 man ftanding by it, with 
a ſword in one hand, and a Trowel in the other ; over the Charch 


- was written, Tam GLADt0 Quan TRALLA, under it Sa x- 
Guts CaMENTUN FACT, 


Capt. (ary bore this Metro, without any figare, Pour La Vs. 
RITE, 

Capt. Aybvorth figured an Hoſt of men vanquiſhing their enc- 
mies, and over their heads an Angel in a cloud wigh 2 Swerd, and 
the Motto, GLapins FEHOVSA Ext GIDEONIS. 

Capt. Cartwright of Glowcefter bore this Morro, withont any 
figure, ViRTus REPuULS A NBSCIA SORDIDE. 

Capt. Silver figured a Caxdle burning, with this Motto, Lu- 
CENDQALIIS, CONSUMOR. 

Capt. Vivers bore this Aſotto only, without figure, Vit a Ve- 
RITATI OMNIAQUE, 

Capt. Chute bore this Motto without figure, Cyr 1570 Duc s 
ET AusP1CB VINCAM. 

Capt. Towng depainted a Sword and an operrbook, inſcribed 
Sacra Scriptera,with this Afotte, Cansa PATEAT. 

Capt. Zervais of Hampſhire figured an Helmet with an Olive 
branch in it, and the otro, IusTISPAx Qu&RITUr AR MIS. 

Capt. Noke figured a fowre of arrolvs from the s&ie, and the 
Motto, Contr Aa lny 10s. | 

| Capt. Markham of Lincolnſoire fignred a hand and ſword, with 
thr Rime, Foy the cauſe of the Lord 
T draw my Word. 
Capt. 


Conon :r-Dzuvtons 
Capt. Hawkeridge repreſented a Showre of blowd, and the word, 


TXkANSIBIT. 

Capr. Blackwell, Captain of the Maiden Troup, figured the 
Map of a City, (intended for Sion ) and a cluſter of white Virgin 
hearts flaming with zeal, with this Aforro, INCEnNDIA Caga 
Sron1s. 

Capt. Walton bore-this Morro withont any figure, Gaupzr 
TENTAMINE VIRTuUS. 

Capt. Peake of Kent had no figure, only this Aforts, Vic ro0- 
R1A HoxNOrt ABIT, MoRSCORONAB1T, 

Capt. Fines of Lincoluſbire bore on the one ſide of his Coroner 
this Motto without figure, 'SANGuINE PRoPATRIA Or pi- 
C10 FunGaAr ; andon theother this, PRo REGz ET Gre- + 
GE AMOR M1Hl ARMA MINISTRAT, 

- Capt. T Weſletox figured 2 hands, the one holding a ſword, the 
othera trowel, and the Aſorto, In UTRUMqQue PAR ATus. 

Capt. The: Ayleffe bore this Aſorro, withour figure, Nzq us 
Ripeo, Nzque T1MEo. 

Capt. ack/en figured a hand and ſword, with this Motto, Fi- 
NEM DaT Myni Vikrus. 

Capt. Will: Norri alias Robinſon figured a ſword and a piſtol, 
and the Motto, Non EsT Ls x Jus TIO0R UL LA. 

Capt. Sawnders of Darby-ſvire bore this CAſorrs, without figure, 
Jus T1$$1Mnx BELLUXM INqu1iSSIMEA PACI ANTEFE- 
RO. 

Capt. K nights repreſented an armed man on horſ-back, with 
his /word drawn, and the Morto, PRO REFORMATIONSE PUG- 
NA NDUM. | l 

Capt. Markham ſeem'd to be ſortewhart deſperate,when with- 
out any figure he bore this only Adorro, St PER EO, PER no. 

Capt. Langriſs' of Hampſhire figured a Deaths head and a Bi- 
ſhops Mytre, with this Morro, Mori PoTut Quan Pap a- 
TVS. 

Capt. Blackwall figured a took, inſcribed Le guis Evangcli,, and 
circun« mured with a 6/ack wall, alluding to his name, and the 
Motte, H1 c MuRus, AHENEUS EST, 

Capt. W-ight figured a hand and a Word, with this otro, Im- 
MEDICAB1LE VULNusS ENSE RESCINDE NDUM, * 


Capt, 


On the Parliaments part, 


Capt, Middleton figared xn ated man' hilling 2 Bifopn his 
Lovs ſleeves, and the Morte was, Exotus Deo Er 4 


hone rmarnon, nee ayny pe H, 
pt.Gre Gaent benſe in Oxford/oire, fi- 
gured a Book, perkapointended fora Bible, with this Aderro,.R x- 


LIG1IONEM Nox Luc kun. 

Another tigured-an aywed bo-f-mmmn trampling u0n Crpid,wit't 
this Motro, AD1Bul7 Awour, Vive La Gutrns. 

Capt, fobn Brown had no figure in his ( oronet, but this lorg 
Engliſh ſotto, HEL.p Us Im Thz Dar Or BATTLE, For 
W1THrout THns MAxS HELP [s Vailn. 

Capt. Wl P.cker of Glowceſterſpige had likewiſe no figure, 0n- 
ly this Morte, SAp18NTIA ET FoxTITuDINE, 

Capt. Maſſingberd higiired an armed hirſ-m«n With his ſirerd 
drawn, and the wor | Dzus charaRter'd in the,heavens, with this 
Afotto, In Ts DE rixi Suntr OcaurtNogsTry, | 

Capt. Fines figured 4 wreath of laurel and a deaths head, and 
the Motro was, Aut Hoc, Aut 11 Lud, . 
| Capr. Butler bore his own Creft, with this Morro, DE cor un 
EsT PROPAT&a1Aa Mok. 

Another figured the Whore. of qo with all her trinkets, 
ahd the Seoriſh Army cntring England, ſhe faies by way of Aorte, 
Ouns MaLux Az AquiLoNs, the Army returns this, V 
T1z1 BABYLON, 

Another figured the Paſchal Lamb fighting with the-many-hea- 
ded beaſt in the Revelation, and the Motro, Inno crys Vige 
CET, = buenos on | 

Another figured a Deaths head and 'a Crown of Jawrel, with 
this Motto, Aut CiTa Mors. Aut VICTORIA LATtA. 
Another figared a Bible with chis Xorra, Los This, Los s 
43 : a-1t > #7 1P 71 TO) TY 
Another figured a allows with 1 +6pe hanglng' ready npon'it, 
wipgh this Moto, Winltr And WEAR IT. | 


| Note that divers of theſe Captains were; afterwards pre- 
mited to higher Offices,and ſqme of theſe Deviſes were horn 


by ther Commanders alſo on the Parliameits ſide. - OO 


N , CORONET- 


L [2 
# 


CORONET-DEVISES 
FOR 
IREL AND. 


T He Lord /nchegwin figured for his Deviſe an Triſh Harp, 


T 


_—— 


= 
Z 


with this Morro, 
CoxncorDEesRESOxXEM Da DBus AlMs Sonos, 
The relt of the Captains of his Regiment had the ſane 
Aotto in their Coronets, but with ſeverall diſtintions in the num- 
bers of the harps figured, according to their ſeniority. 
| The Lord Viſcount Rawnelaghe bore this Morro, without any 
figure, Non In Equo, SzD AB £quo Victoria. 

Sir James Adongomery figured a houſe on fire, with this ſotto, 
Or xs Non AN1nun, as much to ſay, the Rebels may deſtroy 
tys houſe or. lands, bur not ſubdue his courage. 

He had another D#vi/e wherein was depainted the Sh;e ſtelli- 
fied, and 2 branches of lawrel, with this Morro, Ex1TALTERA 
MERCES, 4.e, 1a heaven. 

Sir Will: $* Leger alias Selenger _ tree cut down all but 
a little /proxt of it, which was freſh-and green, the picture of 


death (tanding by, with a fcle, and this Corte, In TanTo Sfp 
Nox In Toro. 
Lieut.Col. Geo: Dundas bore this ſotto, without figure, Bs 1. 


LA BEYATORUM BELLA. 
Captain Bmrgh figured a band holding a ſword and an Olive 


{reach with, IN UTROxquE PARATAS, 


Capt. 


Coxonnrt-Davriss s for Ireland, 


Capt. John Bayne bore this Motto without fignre, In Mow x 
go One WR 

Capt. Trenc an with the ſtrings broken, and 
che Afr, F1 915 T3103 8 fy Con 617 
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